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SHELTERS NOW 


R. HERBERT MORRISON was applauded in the 

House of Commons last week when he announced his 
intention of taking powers to override local authorities, if 
necessary, when they were not energetic enough in the pro- 
vision of air-raid shelters. The problem is very urgent, and 
cannot be solved by the slow official methods of some of the 
London Borough Councils, and demands driving-power at the 
top (exercised by Mr. Morrison and the Regional Commis- 
sioners), co-ordination of the efforts of the local authorities, 
and a centralised machine capable of dealing with London’s 
problem as a whole. But driving-power and machinery are 
not enough. The situation demands a policy, and one which 
should be elastic enough in operation to deal with circum- 
stances varying from place to place. Mr. Morrison was even 
more emphatic than Sir John Anderson in dismissing the 
proposition that deep bomb-proof shelters ought to be con- 
structed for the whole population, and described it as “ wicked 
and foolish ” to encourage the idea that such a scheme was a 
practical one for meeting the emergency. He therefore dwelt 
on the need for more and better basement shelters, for further 
use of the small Anderson shelters, and for sleeping-bunks— 
in a word, for the dispersal of people with reasonable protec- 
tion rather than their concentration in large shelters. 

It is a pity that Mr. Morrison should so readily accept the 
doctrine of dispersal. Dispersal in a given vulnerable area only 
means that the casualties are more evenly distributed, not that 
they are fewer. A direct hit once a month on a crowd of 
people may have a mere shocking effect than a few daily 
casualties, but the total death-roll will be the same. Dispersal 
is only effective when people are taken from a more to a less 
vulnerable area—in other words, when it involves evacuation— 
or when it really means more protection, as when blast-proof 
barriers intervene between one group of persons and another. 
The disposition of troops in extended order is quite a different 
matter, its purpose being to prevent a solid block of troops 
from presenting an easy target for deliberate aim. It is more 
protection that the people of London want, and they will not be 
satisfied with any scheme of dispersal that does not involve 
evacuation. But in many respects Mr. Morrison showed himself 
alive to the lessons which the Blitzkrieg has taught. It has 





revealed much that was not known to Professor Haldane when 
he wrote his book A.R.P. some two years ago. The latter’s 
case for deep, bomb-proof shelters sufficient for the whole 
population in vulnerable areas was based to a large extent on 
the theory of the knock-out blow, by which the quick destruc- 
tion of the Capital would be attempted. The knock-out blows 
appear to have been tried, and have not succeeded. Moreover, 
Professor Haldane over-estimated the casualties that could be 
caused by bombs. He thought that the knock-out blow might 
kill from 50,000 to 100,000 Londoners, and wound about twice 
as many. But Mr. Churchill revealed that in the month of 
most intensive raiding the casualties for the whole country were 
only 8,500 dead and 13,000 seriously injured. Professor Hal- 
dane allowed a period of about seven minutes for getting to his 
shelters. That would not meet the requirements of day-time 
workers, and so far as the night is concerned he said nothing 
about what is now known to be of the essence of the matter— 
accommodation for people who want to sleep. 

Such considerations do not mean that deep shelters shouid 
be ruled out. The manner in which working-class families 
havé flocked to the tunnels of the Tubes shows how eagerly 
many of them desire a shelter in which they believe them- 
selves to be completely safe. Wherever practicable it should 
be provided—and it is satisfactory to find Mr. Morrison saying 
that he is not prejudiced against it. What has to be realised 
is that the problem, though it is one problem, is manifold and 
various. Some areas are more vulnerable than others—for in- 
stance, near such targets as the Docks, or where the population 
is densest, as in the East End. Some are less vulnerable, be- 
cause the population is thinner, or because there are more well- 
built steel-frame houses. Mr. Morrison has to insist that the 
better-constructed shelters should be made avaiiable, that more 
and better shelters, with sleeping accommodation, sanitation 
and air, should be provided in the poorer neighbourhoods, that 
Anderson shelters, where used, should be fitted with bunks, 
and that deep shelters, so far as it is possible to construct them 
in the most dangerous areas, should be part of the programme. 
So far as past neglect is concerned, it is not profitable to cry 
over spilt milk. The necessity is for quick, strenuous action 
intelligently adapted to the needs of each locality. 
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ITH no news, as these words are written, of the British 

Minister having left Bucharest, relations with Rumania 
may be considered not to have reached an actual rupture. 
But it seems impossible that the rupture can be postponed for 
more than a matter of days, or even hours. Rumania has been 
completely ennexed by the Axis, and pressure of different 
kinds, in the one case minatory in the other adulatory, is being 
exerted on Greece and Bulgaria. Turkey has declared that she 
will stand by her undertakings to Greece, but in their published 
form they do not provide for mutual assistance. There may, 
however, be secret clauses. The presence of Mr. Eden at 
Cairo is evidence of the importance the Czbinet rightly attaches 
to the Middle East. The unknown factor is still Russia, and 
the only tangible feature of it is the explicit denial by Moscow 
of the statement that Germany had informed the U.S.S.R. in 
advance of her intention to enter Rumania. Russo-Turkish 
relations are believed to be cordial, and conversations which 
should be useful are in progress between Mr. Sumner Welles 
and the Russian Ambassador in Washington, and M. Molotofi 
and the American Ambassador in Moscow. Meanwhile what 
this widening war means to the British taxpayer is evidenced 
by the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it 
is now costing £9,000,000 a day. As the price of victory the 
burden will be ungrudgingly shouldered. 
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President Roosevelt’s Answer 

President Roosevelt’s broadcast last Sunday was a splendid 
reply on behalf of the democracies of the western hemisphere 
to the threats of the dictators as expressed, in their latest 
form, in the alliance of Germany, Italy and Japan. Mr. Roose- 
velt was speaking not only for the United States, but for all 
the countries of the New World which for purposes of defence 
and the protection of freedom are consolidated in “a great 
political system.” The United States was building up total 
defence to resist total attack, and was not to be misled by 
that doctrine of appeasement which had been “a major weapon 
of the aggressor nations.” But he spoke not only of his past 
efforts to keep the American Republics at peace and his present 
determination to arm for defence, but of the decision to con- 
tinue to help those who resist aggression and now hold aggressors 
from American shores. Britain’s “ heroic ” defence was specifi- 
cally mentioned. This is the reply to the politicians of the 
dictator countries who thought that by the new alliance they 
might appeal to the caution of the United States. It shows 
that on the contrary it has drawn the Americas together; that it 
has steeled their resolve to support Great Britain who is fight- 
ing their battle as well as her own; and that she will continue 
to send help to such a country as China who is standing out 
against the aggressors. In the forefront of the battle are Great 
Britain and the Dominions and Colonies, but behind them the 
United States and all the nations to whom she stands as trustee. 


The Shelling of Cherbourg 

The combined naval and aerial attack on Cherbourg last 
Thursday night shows that the Navy is capable of dealing for- 
midable blows even at heavily fortified positions on an enemy- 
occupied coast. While R.A.F. aeroplanes began an attack in 
which in three and a half hours they were to drop over a 
thousand bombs, units of the Navy, directed by air observa- 
tion, opened a terrific bombardment which silenced the land 
defences and worked havoc on docks, oil-storage tanks, 
refineries, railways and aerodromes. It must be remembered 
that well directed artillery fire at medium range is. capable of 
an accuracy and a concentration such as can rarely be obtained 
by bombing aeroplanes. It is more likely to put small 
objects like guns and searchlights out of action while produc- 
ing equally devastating effects with salvoes on docks or solid 
buildings. It is more than likely that this attack has crippled 
Cherbourg as a useful port for some little time. It is an 
exploit which might well be repeated on the ports that are 
still alluded to as “invasion ports.” The Navy has already 


proved its usefulness in attacking land defences in Libya, and 
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it would be heartening to hear of blows dealt on the Coast 
of Italy. Meanwhile the destruction of three Italian destroyers 
by H.M.S. Ajax is encouraging. 


General de Gaulle on French Soil 

General de Gaulle, cabling from Duala in French Africa 10 
Mr. Churchill, is in the position of one Allied leader speaking 
to another from his own territory. His status in the eyes of 
Frenchmen is enhanced when he issues his commands as , 
Free Frenchman from a part of the French Empire inhabited 
by 14,000,000 Frenchmen or French subjects, where there can 
be no question of his being influenced by the British, as the 
Vichy Government is by the Germans. General de Larmingt, 
Governor-General of All Free French Colonies in Africa, has 
recently been meeting the Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo. These two vast colonial areas of France and Belgium 
now form a solid block of African territory which adheres tp 
the Allied cause, and links up the West African sea-board with 
the Sudan. General de Gaulle intends to continue his journey 
through the French Cameroons to Lake Chad, and thence he 
is expected to go to Cairo, where he will find a French Force 
expanded by recent recruits. Free French propaganda has not 
been idle in the Middle East. By wireless and by other means 
its news and its encouraging message have penetrated to 
Morocco in the West, to Syria, and even to Indo-China in 
the Far East. In Syria, especially, not all of this will fall on 
barren soil. Unfortunately, violent anti-British propaganda 
fostered by Vichy, and the dismissal of pro-British officials, 
is affecting the situation there. , 


The War-Aims Question 

The right line regarding a statement of war-aims seems to 
lie about half-way between Mr. Churchill’s refusal to say any- 
thing more and the desire of his questioners in the House of 
Commons that he should say a good deal. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s attitude is very intelligible and reason lies more with him 
than with his critics—so far as they are that. No one is in 
serious doubt why we are fighting. Our supreme purpose is 
to preserve our own liberties and restore those of the countries 
which Hitler has wantonly and relentlessly enslaved. In the 
present state of the war that is surely enough for anyone. There 
is nO convincing evidence that any section of opinion in any 
foreign country is holding its sympathy in suspense till it hears 
what Great Britain is fighting for, and it would obviously be 
premature to launch any kind of detailed plan for the recon- 
struction of the world. When the time for settlement comes 
there will be as many contending claims to adjust as there were 
at Paris in 1919, and to outline a peace plan that might mean 
that some at least of them would be raised now would be not 
merely gratuitous but mischievous. Mr. Bevin has announced 
that the Government has appointed a committee to consider 
the whole field of both national and international reconstruc- 
tion. Any detailed statement must clearly wait on its report. 
But all that is essential in the purpose of Mr. Churchill’s ques- 
tioners would be achieved if the Prime Minister himself could 
take an early opportunity to embody in one of his public 
speeches the kind of broad statement which would both inspire 
and satisfy and which he better than any other man is capable 
of making. 


Insurance Against War Damage 

The Bill to provide a national scheme of compulsory insur 
ance against war damage to property has not yet been published, 
but in answering a question on Tuesday Sir Kingsley Wood 
revealed that he is proposing to make a distinction between 
movable and immovable property. For people whose income 
is below a certain limit compensation in any case will be 
paid in respect of essential furniture and clothing. Others are 
not thus provided for, and in their case he said that he pro- 
posed to introduce a voluntary scheme under which their 
movable property might be insured. This plan will certainly 
be criticised. It had been understood that the proposed national 
scheme of compulsory insurance would be applicable to all 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
war-damaged property, and it is difficult to see any reason 
for thus discriminating between one kind of property and 
another, or how voluntary insurance can equitably distribute 
the burden, or how it can be made retrospective. Apart from 
this anomaly, it is highly satisfactory that the Government sees 
its way to a scheme of compulsory insurance which can be 
relied upon to equalise the burden of war damage, and will 
be retrospective and cover the case of those who have already 
suffered. ‘The Prime Minister said last week that everybody 
could be sure that compensation for damage to houses and 
business premises will be paid “in one form or another at the 
end of the war, if not sooner ” and that mcans of carrying on 
“in the interval will not be withheld.” It remains to be seen 
how far compensation will be paid by the State, and how 
far loss should be made up from the proceeds of insurance. 
Tidying Up London 

Londoners have been impressed during the last week by the 
gathering speed with which débris in central London areas has 
been cleared, and damaged streets made more presentable. 
But there is room for much improvement, and urgent neces- 
sity for extending the process to badly injured suburbs, and 
especially to the East End. Sir Warren Fisher’s decision to 
employ five thousand men of the Military Pioneer Corps to start 
at once the work of cleaning up streets littered with débris 
should serve to tide over the emergency. But as troops could 
not always be available he is arranging to recruit a large civilian 
force of workers who will be employed at standard rates of pay 
by contractors commissioned by the L.C.C. Five hundred 
lorries are to be allocated for the work, and mobile cranes which 
are on their way from America. In this connexion the valuable 
work that might be done by miners should not be forgotten. 
There are many thousands of unemployed miners, and they are 
just the men who are skilled in dealing with work similar to this; 
and, in addition, many of them are qualified to undertake the 
dangerous job of dealing with dud bombs, land mines, and 
delayed action mines. Some time ago Colonel Dale Logan, 
writing in The Spectator, recalled the invaluable work done : 
the last War by the Tunneiling Companies, which were mainly 
recruited from miners. If similar companies were formed now 
they could be used in the immediate task which Sir Warren 
Fisher is undertaking in London, and later, when British 
armies are meeting enemy armies in the field, they would be 
trained and ready for military work of the highest importance 


Billeting Problems 

The problem of billeting in reception areas throughout the 
country is becoming more difficult every day. In the first 
place, accommodation for children and expectant mothers had 
to be provided under the earlier evacuation scheme, and room 
had also to be found for those who evacuated themselves un- 
officially. But since the intensification of the attacks on 
London there has been a further and continuous exodus of 
people from the vulnerable areas, and parts of the staffs of some 
Government offices and of some businesses have also been 
transferred to the safer regions. The migration from London 
of persons who have no special reason for remaining there may 
be expected to continue, and already it is no easy matter to 
find billets in small towns and villages. But that is not all. 
The time is approaching when large numbers of troops must 
go into winter quarters, and to some extent the military and 
the civilian population are competing with one another for 
billeting accommodation. In many cases the troops can and 
will be quartered in barns and similar available places, or in 
camps constructed for use in winter. But it is to be hoped 
that every possible effort will be made by the authorities to 
increase the special accommodation for service-men. The 
shortage of timber may make it difficult to provide all the 
Nissen huts and other wooden or partly wooden structures 
Suitable for their use, but there might be a much more ex- 
tensive use of specially constructed brick buildings. There are 
plenty of builders still available for employment, and many 
brick-kilns, shut down when building programmes were 
stopped, could quickly be set going again. 
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Parliamentary Notes 

From our Parliamentary Correspondent: The House con- 
tinues to meet under obvious difficulties and Central Govern- 
ment is in complete control of the nation, but Parliament is 
not rising to the seriousness of the moment, because the 
Government is clearly absorbed and because there is an 
absence of searching and pointed criticism. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can speak in terms of thousands of millions 
to an audience of a dozen members. Nevertheless it is right 
and proper that Parliament should be meeting, that members 
should be talking over their common problems and that the 
whole machinery of Government should be working, in spite 
of air-raids and the more intense bombardment which has of 
late been resumed. 


* * * * 
Last week Mr. Herbert Morrison outlined his general 
approach to the new problems which beset him. It would 


appear that he intends to distribute duties among his Under- 
Secretaries; Mr. Peake will continue to deal with the problems 
of aliens, Mr. Mabane will pursue his interest in Civil Defence 
Services and Miss Wilkinson will devote her energies to the 
many questions associated with shelter provision. This is all 
to the good. But Mr. Morrison must himself attend to the 
larger strategy of London. There is need for one brain to see 
the Greater London problems as a whole. One hears that Sir 
Warren Fisher has brought 5,000 men from the A.M.P.S. to 
help clear up the débris in London ; one also hears that he 
expects to use the London, Middlesex and Essex County 
Councils as his agents in the work. To some of us it appears 
that there is need for 50,000 men, including Engineers, if 
speedy action is to take place in the 28 boroughs, quite apart 
from the areas outside London itself. Again there would be 
‘more confidence among Londoners if Parliament had more 
confidence in some of the Commissioners. 
* * * * 

The postponed debate on physical training for youth has 
now taken place. Mr. Ramsbotham, the President of the 
Board of Education, outlined his proposals to a small house. 
In brief he has formed a small Directorate, composed of Civil 
Servants, Miss Colson and Colonel Wand-Tetly and Major 
Davies from the War Office. Some fifty physical training 
organisers and club leaders have been released from the Army 
in order to fortify the physical education aspects of youth 
training. The President made it clear that he is opposed to 
a Commissioner for Youth, that he intends to work through 
Youth Committees, that no novel departures are to be expected. 
It was indeed a wise and cautious speech. He promised to 
investigate the idea of the County Badge, but made little 
constructive comment on this important issue. He declared 
himself in favour of the Fisher Act, but gave little indication 
of how he would implement it on one side, 1.e., physical 
training, without all the obvious difficulties being surmounted. 
Mr. Noel Baker, Sir Francis Fremantle and Mr. Henry Brooke 
strongly urged him to provide money for practical experiments 
on the lines of the Gordonstoun scheme in Morayshire, but 
no answer was forthcoming on this point. The matter is 
of importance to thousands of interested men and women 
all over the country. One would iike to feel that every effort 
will be made this winter to keep alive youth activities, even in 


London. 
. * _ * 


It is satisfactory to know that there is now a Cabinet Committee 
considering the whole question of war aims. Nobody wants 
a blue-print of post-war Europe, but many Members regard a 
more definite and a more positive statement about our aims 
as a valuable war weapon. It is necessary to tell our own 
people and the people of the world what are our highest hopes 
in the rebuilding of Britain and Europe. No doubt the time 
and method of making any such statement must be carefully 
considered. Once the main principles and planks have been 
prepared the Prime Minister can be safely left to translate the 
ideas into his own imperishable Engtish prose. 
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HIS week sees the occupation of Rumania by 

German troops and the opening of the Burma Road 
by Britain. It has seen the fiercest of the German air- 
raids on London, and it may yet see the opening of 
Marshal Graziani’s long-expected attack on Egypt. It is 
clear that both an extension and an intensification of the 
war are imminent. Where it will extend first is fairly 
clear. The Far East may come increasingly into the 
picture, but there is no great prospect of immediate 
hostilities there, except between Japan and China. The 
idea of war with the United States finds small favour in 
Tokyo, where America’s resolute attitude and the arrange- 
ments made to repatriate her citizens in Japan have obvi- 
ously made a deep impression. Neither is President 
Roosevelt, on his side, likely to force the issue. Election 
day is less than three weeks distant, and though so far 
the President has carried four-fifths of the country with 
him in every step he has taken, he cannot feel his hands 
entirely free till the electors have given him a further 
mandate—if they do. Washington has served a clear 
warning on Tokyo and it has had its effect, but M. 
Matsuoka is still actively pulling diplomatic strings—in 
particular those that lead to Moscow—declaring at one 
moment that signature of the tripartite treaty does not 
mean that Japan will enter the war and at another that in 
certain circumstances Japan would unquestionably fighi. 
It seems clear that the opening of the Burma Road is not 
one of those circumstances ; in the first instance Japan 
will content herself with bombing it inside the Chinese 
frontier. The Pacific area, therefore, may remain nominally 
pacific for some time yet. 

It is in and around the Mediterranean that early 
developments must be looked for. The German occupa- 
tion of Rumania is an event of great significance. There 
may be room for argument as to what precisely it por- 
tends, but that it portends something serious no one will 
be disposed to question. While the Rumanian administra- 
tion still nominally functions Rumania is as completely 
under Nazi domination as Denmark or Holland. Ten 
divisions of troops are said to have arrived, with at least 
three hundred aeroplanes, and the presence of a naval 
mission obviously foreshadows activities which must 
acutely interest both Russia and Turkey in the Black Sea. 
It need not be supposed that Rumania—what remains of 
that truncated country—is willingly acquiescent. While 
the Iron Guard is jubilant, the army is sullen, the popula- 
tion at once angered and apprehensive, and Dr. Maniu, 
the head of the formidable peasant party, has proclaimed 
resistance to Nazification. But the Germans no doubi 
have the situation in hand. When they occupy a country 
they do not do it by halves. Rumania is theirs, and as 
soon as the position is consolidated, which will not take 
long, the next move forward will begin. That, at least, 
is One supposition, and the most probable. Another is 
that Rumania has been occupied simply for the sake of 
plunder, in this case the oilfields, and partly perhaps to 
provide a new trophy to dangle before the eyes of a 
population on whom the recent tripartite pact made some- 
thing less than the desired impression. That Germany 
needs Rumanian oil is certain, and that need alone might 
possibly have taken her to Bucharest, but having got to 
Bucharest she can hardly fail to exploit the strategic 
situation her presence there creates. 

What, therefore, the German advance south-eastwards 
means, in a word, is that the Mediterranean theatre has 


assumed an importance hardly second, if second at gj 
to that of the home front. The war might have been log 
if Hitler’s plans for the invasion of this country had 
succeeded. It would not necessarily be lost, but it woulg 
be extremely difficult to win, if a German-Italian drive jp 
North Africa and the Eastern Mediterranean succeeded 
Such a drive may begin at any moment, with Suez az jt. 
ultimate goal, and other more immediate objectives so fa 
as Germany in particular is concerned. The question of 
the opposition that drive will meet with is of the firy 
importance. In regard to Africa the position is reasonably 
clear. In the coastal zone, through which Grazianj js 
projecting his main advance, both sides have made their 
dispositions. The advantage in numbers is with the 
Italians, but they have a long stretch of desert still to cross 
before they reach our defensive positions, and weather 
may still affect the operations. The threat of a simu- 
taneous stroke at the Sudan from Eritrea through Kassala 
must be taken seriously. Any enemy success there would 
at once threaten the fertile valley of the Upper Nile and 
endanger the whole of the Sudan. Adequate preparations 
have no doubt been made to meet the threat, and it is 
worth remembering that in this theatre in particular the 
moment the Italians begin active operations they will be 
using up stocks of munitions and petrol which they have 
no means of replacing. Sea-power may indirectly be the 
deciding factor once more. 

But for the moment attention must be concentrated on 
the Balkans. What we have to be prepared for at the 
worst is a triple drive, by Graziani in Africa, by a German, 
and perhaps an Italian, force into Greece, and conceivably 
through Spain to Gibraltar and Morocco. The practic- 
ability of that depends on many still uncertain factors. 
Of these the most uncertain is Spain. Of the vigour of 
the solicitations addressed to Sefior Sufer in Berlin and 
Rome there can be no question, and it is perfectly possible 
that some secret understanding did in fact result. All that 
can be said is that there is no open sign of that, and that 
to all appearance Spain is genuinely anxious to avoid 
entanglement in war and in no state economically to risk 
exposure to a British blockade. A more pertinent question 
is what resistance, if any, could be mobilised against 
Germany in the Balkans. Sympathies there are not in 
doubt, but the power of intimidation is strong and Greece 
and Yugoslavia would be helpless if they stood alone. The 
Yugoslav Prime Minister has declared uncompromisingly 
that his country will resist to the last man attack from any 
quarter. It is impossible to forget that precisely similar 
declarations heralded Rumania’s bloodless surrender of 
something like half her territory to Hungary and Russia, 
but the Yugoslavs are of different stuff from the 
Rumanians, and if assured of external support they might 
make good M. Tsvetkovitch’s pledge. But direct support 
could only come from Greece, for Turkey would be 
unlikely to send her troops so far afield, and Hungary, 
like Rumania, is now simply a corridor for German armies. 
The most serious threat to us lies in the danger of the 
seizure of Greek harbours and islands as hostile bases, but 
it is a threat that cuts two ways, for some of them would 
be extremely serviceable to us if a situation arose which 
justified us in occupying them first. 

All these hypotheses may be governed in the end by the 
policy of Russia. German action is threatening her at 
every point. Panslavism, patronage of the Balkan States, 
joint mastery with Turkey of the Straits, control of the 
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Black Sea, all are jeopardised by Germany’s advance in 
south-east Europe, just as Russia’s position in Asia is 
jeopardised by Germany’s tripartite pact with Japan. Will 
Russia acquiesce, or plant herself across the path? So far 
she has gained considerably by sharing the spoils without 
fighting for them, and repeated announcements that she 
will not depart from her neutrality suggest that the old 
policy still finds favour. But Russia’s vital interests had 
not so far been threatened, as they plainly are today. No 
one expects her to move a finger for the sake of Britain 
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or the United States or even Turkey, but she may well 
feel that at this juncture the interests of those States 
happen to be her own, in Asia as well as Europe. The 
German Ambassador in Moscow is no doubt busy offering 
bribes. We have, avowedly, none to offer, but the 
Foreign Office ought certainly to make no bones about 
recognising the incorporation of the Baltic States as a 
fait accompli. Meanwhile every man and every ship and 
every aeroplane that can be spared for the Middle East 
ought to be on its way there now. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


§ London, I wonder, taking its air-raids too lightly? That may 

seem a strange and rather heartless question in the circum- 
stances, but it arises out of a cofversation with an experienced 
airman, who declared roundly that we ought all of us to take 
a far more realistic view of the present situation and adapt our 
lives to it much more resolutely and radically. His argument, 
briefly, was, that while a reply to the night-bomber would 
certainly come—and I emphasise the certainty, which is based 
on solid fact—it has not come yet, and cannot be counted on 
to come immediately Meanwhile it is of the first importance 
to keep down casualties. Buildings can be replaced, human 
lives cannot. Some work is so important that it must go on 
unchanged and uninterfered with, even though it involves 
considerable risk to the workers. Subject to that, che princip.e 
that it is everyone’s first duty to avoid being a casualty shouid 
be recognised ; a casualty can make no contribution to the 
national effort, but simply makes demands on someone else's 
People, therefore, who need not stay in London, and 


efiorts 

other vulnerable centres, should not. People who must work 
in Loadon, but can sleep outside, should certainly do that. 
Office hours through the winter should be rearranged, and 


where possible shortened, to enable staffs to avoid travelling 
through the black-out. None of this is easy, but little of it 1s 
impossible, and all the counsel! seems to me thoroughly sound. 
The Government, I suggest, should give a decided lead from 
the top 

* * * * 

“You ought,” someone whose advice is worth following 
said to me the other day, “to find out who was responsible 
for deciding to adopt the Spitfire as the approved type of 
fighter, because the man who did that—chose that machine 
rather than any other—has some claim to be called the saviour 
of his country.” I don’t know that that language is much too 
strong, provided the Hurricane is bracketed with the Spit- 
fire, and there is no doubt, I think, that the man to whom 
credit must be given is Lord Swinton, for he was Minister for 
Air when the Spitfire was adopted in 1936. (Mr. R. J. 
Mitchell, the designer of the machine, which is a_ lineal 
descendant of the seaplane which won the Schneider Trophy 
in 1927, 1929, and 1931, died in the following year.) No 
doubt all kinds of officials made their contribution to the 
discussions that resulted in the Spitfires and Hurricanes being 
adopted, but the Minister has the last word, and when it is the 
right word he ought to be given credit for it. But one com- 
paratively junior official, Group-Captain R. S. Sorley, did a great 
deal, by his persistent advocacy, to get the right decision taken. 
Curiously enough, by an odd irony, Lord Swinton, having made 
the vital decision to concentrate on Spitfires, was the cause of a 
grave retardation of the production of Spitfires through getting 
badly across Lord Nuffield. Into the rights and wrongs of 
that unfortunate controversy there is no need to enter now. 
Sir Kingsley Wood approached Lord Nuffield, with happy 
results, the moment he succeeded Lord Swinton. But speak- 
ing generally, Lord Swinton’s work at the Air Ministry deserves 
more recognition than it has been given. We are reaping much 
of the fruit of it now. 

* . 7 _ 

Since Dr. A. V. Hill called attention in The Times to the 
—on the face of it—shecking case of Mr. F. G. Friedlander, 
who has just been elected Fellow of Trinity (Cambridge), ! 


have acquired some further facts about Mr. Friedlander’s 
record. He is of Austrian origin, came to England as a refugee, 
and was at school here before going up to Trinity, where he 
took engineering, getting a first in his tripos in 1938, and 
winning the J. B. Seely Prize. He then did research work 
with Prof. G. I. Taylor, who, like his tutor, Mr. J. R. M. Butler, 
and the Vice-Master of Trinity, Mr. D. A. Winstanley, speaks 
decisively of his reliability and loyalty to this country. So 
valuable is his work that a recent paper by him is, on the re- 
commendation of the Ministry of Supply, to be circulated to 
various Government departments interested, its importance 
being such that it is undesirable to give it general publicity. 
But there will be a difficulty about this, for Mr. Friedlander 
cannot correct the proofs, since he was interned last May as aa 
enemy alien, and has since been spirited away to Canada, and 
his preseat whereabouts are unknown. Trinity elected him 
very much im absentia—greatly to its credit. 
- * * * 

But gross as the case of Mr. Friedlander is, it is only one of 
many. I have before me a list of scholar after scholar—this 
particular list contains only scientists—for whose release the 
Society for the Protection of Science and Learning has made 
repeated, and so far as I know unsuccessful, application. Their 
release is urged not merely because of the injustice of their 
internment, but because their services are badly needed by 
some British University or some firm doing vital Government 
work. Against names all down the list appear such entries as 
“Wanted by Barts.,” “ Wanted in Bio-chemical Department, 
Cambridge ”; “ Wanted by Imperial Chemicals,” “ Wanted by 
Edinburgh University,’ “Wanted by Imperial College of 
Science,” &c. Unfortunately, Sir John Anderson wanted them 
more. I hope Mr. Herbert Morrison wants them less. 

* * o * 

Opinions regarding Princess Elizabeth’s broadcast seem to 
be unanimous. One professional critic, I see, speaks of the 
Princess as “the most outstanding child radio personality I’ve 
yet heard.” I should not have put it quite that high myself, 
but it was an excellent performance, a clear and natural delivery 
being achieved without any shade of the assurance which would 
be out of place in a child of fourteen. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that the speech itself was composed entirely without 
assistance, but no word of it was out of keeping, and the 
“ Come on, Margaret ” to the speaker’s sister at the end was a 
touch of nature that came near being a touch of genius. And 
when the Princess declared that the future of the world rested 
with the children of today it was worth remembering that 
it was the next sovereign of these realms who was speaking. 

. * * * 

One class of worker whose services to the community at this 
time are in danger of being too little recognised is the road 
haulier. Driving night after night with no headlights on roads 
carrying much more traffic than the day-traveller would imagine 
imposes an immense strain in mental concentration and 
physical endurance, but even in such conditions the road- 
services continue almost unimpeded, and many big industrial 
concerns which have found the railways fail them in the past 
month have been kept going by the men whe drive the lorries 
on the roads. I see the road-hauliers are asking for a rise in 
wages, and I hope they may get it. 

JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: DESIGN FOR VICTORY—II 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE enemy will never be beaten by a defensive, however 

complete it may be ; and it is sheer illusion to think he 
will. It is only by a victorious offensive that he will be 
defeated ; and it is well to recognise that there can be no 
short cut to this end. It may seem attractive to crush Italy 
and so by the defeat of the weaker partner in the alliance 
secure a decision against the stronger. But we cannot fail to 
recognise that Italy is the less accessible and therefore, in a 
true sense, the less vulnerable member. Clearly it is necessary 
for us to defeat the Italians in their attack upon the Suez Canal, 
and the Commander in the Near East is probably acting 
prudently in concentrating his land force and confining himself 
to harassing tactics until the enemy has weakened himself 
by extending his communications farther. If we are impatient 
at the cessation of direct air attacks upon military objectives 
in Italy itself, we ought to realise that there are numerous ways 
in which our bombers could be used with telling effect if a 
sufficiency were available. It is probable that the Command 
is doing the best with its limited means. 

But even the defeat of Italy would only be in the nature of 
preparation for the final clash with Germany, and for this 
we must visualise a successful offensive. The main prepara- 
tion for this depends upon complete air supremacy. (A grow- 
ing supremacy at sea is assumed.) The beginnings of this 
preparation are, of course, being carried out at present ; and 
with a young, vigorous and experienced Air Command we 
ought to be able to look forward to its steady extension. 
Without air supremacy we cannot achieve victory. That at 
least will be admitted even by those who cannot admit the 
immense distance an air offensive may carry us. But with 
the attack applied not only to the destruction of munition 
factories, power plant, ports and dockyards but also to the 
complete inner blockade of the enemy by the severance of all 
the nodal points of his communications, the preparation for 
decisive attack would be almost sufficient. 

Preparation of this character implies not only complete 
supremacy but also the provision of enough long-range fighters 
and bombers to raid at will in daylight, not only so to cut 
communications that internal movement over any but the 
shortest distances will be impossible but also to keep them cut. 
With the building-power of the United States at our disposal 
such supremacy and such provision should not be too distant 
a prospect. But if it could be so applied, is it conceivable 
that any country could long continue such an existence? With 
no prospect of bringing this country to such a pass the Germans 
imagine they will reduce us to revolution. But, given the 
proper ascendency, the Royal Air Force with its splendid 
tenacity, courage and technical skill can and may cut the 
arteries through which the life of ordered society flows ; and 
Germany will be reduced to straits compared with which the 
conditions in November, 1918, were luxury and ease. 

It is at least arguable that such an offensive would compel 
Germany to ask for terms ; for it is not the inability to fight 
that compels armies to capitulate so much as the desire to 
escape further punishment. But let it be granted that this 
form of attack has been carried to such a pitch that the military 
machine has been gravely shaken, then will come the time to 
invade the Continent. At present the Germans are stretched 
out over 2,000 miles, from north to south, and apparently 
they are now attempting to rival this distance from west to 
east. They are offering the widest opportunity to an invader 
with a supreme Air Force and command of the sea. If, as 
Mr. Churchill said the other day, they have actually contem- 
plated throwing 500,000 men across the Channel lacking both 
conditions, could not a nation possessing them and with a 
tradition of “amphibious” operations consider it pract cable? 
Over the 2,000 miles of coastline there is every variety of 


opportunity ; and it is surely not impossible to choose some 
place or places which would provide the conditions favourable 
for the establishment of a deep bridge-head. 

The size of the expeditionary force is the next question 
which requires consideration; but it is better to consider 
instead its nature. It will be admitted that only a mechanised 
force would have any chance of success in such an enterprise ; 
but the expeditionary force which went to France over a year 
ago might reasonably be described as a mechanised force, 
The army which we send abroad in the future must be con- 
ceived in a completely different way. Every new weapon tends 
to be regarded as merely ancillary to the army of yesterday. 
This has been so with the aeroplane ; and of course it has 
been the case with the tank. This weapon of our invention js 
not merely a machine to give mobility and force to a prehistoric 
army but the means to revolutionise it and turn it into the 
army of tomorrow, the truly mechanised army. It is better 
to conceive this sort of army not so much as an army 
provided with tanks as a concentration of tanks provided with 
an army. 

Can it be said that the French army was unprovided with 
tanks? Not at all: it possessed 2,000 tanks in May ; and even 
at the battle of the Somme had still over 1,000. The mistake 
made by the French was to use them in packets instead of in 
compact organised divisions. If we are to produce an army 
of the sort required we cannot too soon begin the rigid techni- 
cal training that its type involves. We have ordered 4,000 
tanks from the United States ; but we shall need many more 
than that, and, more important still, we shall need prolonged 
training in their use and a perfect liaison with aeroplanes. 
There is no insuperable difficulty in providing the army with 
a sufficiency of suitable aeroplanes and practising their 
closest co-operation with the troops ; and somehow it must 
be done. The de Gaulle division is an admirable model to 
work to; but perhaps experience may have suggested some 
improvements or adaptations which may be usefully 
incorporated. 

At all events the present is the moment to come to some 
decision on these important points. While we are still in the 
phase of preparation, while on land all our efforts must be 
harnessed to the task of defeating the enemy in the Near East, 
we should be training the army which will take the field when 
the preparation is complete. We cannot compete with the 
enemy in numbers ; but we have shown in the air that we 
can defeat him in quality. Even if we had the numbers it 
would be folly to think of facing him with an army of the 
old type. We must have more heavily armoured and swifter 
tanks; we must have more and better armoured divisions; we 
must have more and better aeroplanes. We shall be wise, too. 
if we use our aeroplanes in more perfect liaison with the ground 
forces. If we have not only dive-bombers for immediate 
co-operation with the tanks but also aeroplanes to act against 
the near communications and others against the distant nodal 
points we shall be able to circumscribe and control the action 
as we wish. 

An invasion of Germany or German-occupied territory may 
seem a great venture, and it would certainly require the most 
careful rehearsing and training; but instead of practising this 
in British waters we could repeat, extend and adapt the brisk 
little action of June 25th, which somehow seems to have 
become already fossilised and added to the museum instead 
of being used to provide the model upon which could be grafted 
a bold imaginative plan of attack. The landings then effected 
were described as “ reconaissances of the enemy coastline ” 
but they inflicted loss and sufiered none. A series of suca 
raids if carefully prepared might keep the enemy in a state 
of nervousness and anxiety; and there may be occasions in 
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the immediate future when it will be a great service to forces 
yctually and critically engaged in the East to produce such a 
sate of apprehension in the West. The long stretch of enemy 
coastline seems to call for some such action; and what a 
gimulus it would give at a time when the familiar outlines of 
the Near East seem to be changing under our eyes. 
Ome It will be recognised that this design for victory gives a 
rable foremost, perhaps the main, role to industry. This is inevitable, 
and it is common ground. Even those who venture at present 
stion jo look no further than the defence of their country recognise 
sider it. If the wheels of industry turn slowly, usat prospect may 
Lised continue to engage our attention longer than it should. It 
ise « cannot monopolise the interest, since there are other countries, 
year not disturbed by the moaning of the alert, which are building 
ore. for us. But the immediate foreground of any plan for victory 
con- must be taken up by provision of material ; and, fortunately, 
“nds one part of the offensive can be put into action even while we 
day. wait for the abundance we need for the decisive attack. 
has 
Mis 
‘oric 
ie JSIR JOHN REITH’S CHANCE 
ter 
_ By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
vith 
T is not yet clear what powers are to be given to Sir John 
vith Reith as our National Master Builder, but they will need 
ven § 10 be quite unprecedented if they are at all to match the work 
ake that awaits him. It is a job that has awaited someone these 
F in hundred years, growing ever more daunting with every un- 
‘my planned addition to our sprawling web of building, with every 
ni chance missed of unsnarling even some corner of our increasing 
000 tangle. It has long been a commonplace that nothing short of 
ore | dynamite would ever remove the worst reproaches of our 
ged English towns. Hitler has clumsily and painfully inured us 
es, to large-scale destruction; it is now for Sir John to show us 
“ith what dynamite can do when selectively applied by his own 
reir strong hands in the service of town-planning, civic regeneration 
ust and human well-being generally. 
to The last great chance for exchanging the haphazard sprawl 
me of London for something fine, gracious and efficient was, of 
illy course, given by the Great Fire, a chance notoriously and 
disastrously missed. If Sir John’s immediate function is no 
me more than to act as a sort of burly commissionaire, restraining 
the the queue of property-owners from pushing past him to set 
be about rebuilding incontinently on their shattered sites, that is 
ist. avery necessary task that will need all his relentless strength 
en of purpose. “ Stand back, gentlemen, please. No admittance 
he until the master-plan is accepted.” But that disciplining of 
we the individual in the public interest, that civilised subordina- 
it tion of the citizen to his city, will only be one part of an 
be almost endlessly complicated office which will need to take as 
er much cognisance of World Affairs and Foreign Policy as of 
we National Economics and Modern Technics. What sort of 
10. future, for example, are we to plan and build for? If that 
nd future is still to be overshadowed by the bomber, then, if it is 
te indeed worth while to build at all (except provisionally), we 
st can scarcely set about it with much of that spirit of delight or 
lal that scrupulous care that can alone elevate mere construction 
0 into architecture. Once England had the chance of voting the 
bombing aeroplane out of existence. It chose not to. We now 
- realise, perhaps, that the choice lies between bombers and 
st most of the things that civilised people deem necessary for the 
a good life. Yet the whole world will need re-civilising before 
k the obvious choice can be safely made, if, indeed, we are ever 
- given another chance to make it. 
d Then there are those “ property-owners "—each intent on 
d his own little parcel of land (too often a mere penny packet) 
d to the exclusion of any wider interest in the general pattern of 
s his town. Is effective, positive, town-planning possible at 
4 all whilst such private freeholds of urban land persist? That 
2 is a question that the new Minister and his advisers must face 
n and report on pretty early in their deliberations, as, indeed, upon 
the private ownership of land in gencral. 
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Whatever their findings it is clear that such private ownership 
as may be allowed to survive must be far less absolute and irre- 
sponsible than heretofore. Now Sir John has the reputation 
of being an autocrat, and God knows he now has need to be. 
But in all his many positions of power he has never failed 
to seek the best available advice, and at least to consider it. 
He may be trusted to do no less in this the most difficult and 
dazzling post of his career. He will assuredly read (if he has 
not already done so) Lewis Mumford’s Culture of Cities, Eliza- 
beth Denby’s Europe Rehoused, and the writings of Aber- 
crombie, Sharp, Geddes, Reilly, Simon and others on the 
philosophy and technics of planning and building. He will, 
too, we may presume, put through his sieve a sufficient and 
representative number of those others who have been earnestly 
and effectively concerned with these things for many years, 
and whose public-spirited zeal for a better England is ex- 
pressed in such foundations as the Housing Centrz, the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, and a score of other 
kindred and equally active associations. 

His data and his personnel are all ready to his hand; they 
have indeed been prepared against his coming these many years, 
and must by no means be overlooked. Doubtless his council 
will be fully furnished with accredited representatives from all 
the relevant technical and professional bodies as the custom is, 
but I think we may look to Sir John to pick his own team of 
actual advisers and executives himself on individual merit and 
performance, and on nothing else. From the very beginning 
he must be prepared to be a trouble-maker, hitting hard, and 
to hurt on all sides without fear or favour, if he looks to 
establish the new deal of an orderly, beautiful and convenient 
England as against the hugger-mugger status quo. An easy- 
going indolence has landed us where we are, and only a bracing 
spell of discipline can redeem us. 

All along of laziness 
All along of mess 
All along of doing things 
Rather more or less 
Have we not yet learnt that to go as you please is no way 
to arrive at what is pleasant? 

Obviously and urgently necessary as it was to have a Minister 
of Works and Buildings, his actual appointment now is a heroic 
gesture as well as a wise provision—“ Sir John defying the 
Blitzkrieg.” But as suggested above, he will need to defy more 
than that; vested interests, inertia, bureaucracy and the 
Treasury itself. 

In the past, on paper at least, a plausible economic case 
has invariably been made out against all proposals for public 
works in relief of unemployment. I doubt whether after this 
war, and what preceded it, that cock will ever fight again. It 
has never been quite the bird it was since Mr. Maynard 
Keynes laid hands on it: 

“There commenced in the eighteenth century and reached a 
climax in the nineteenth a new view of the functions of the State and of 
society, which still governs us today. his view was the utilitarian 
and economic—one might almost say financial—ideal, as the sole, 
respectable purpose of the community as a whole; the most dreadful 
heresy, perhaps, which ever gained the ear of a civilised people. 
Bread and nothing but bread, and not even bread, but bread accumu- 
lating at compound interest until it has turned into a stone. Poets 
and artists have lifted occasional weak voices against the heresy. I 
fancy that the Prince Consort was the last protestor to be found in 
high places. But the Treasury view has prevailed. Not only in practice. 
The theory is equally powerful. We have persuaded ourselves that 
it is positively wicked for the State to spend a halfpenny on non- 
economic purposes. Even education and public health only creep 
in under an economic alias on the ground that they ‘pay.’ We still 
apply some frantic perversion of business arithmetic in order to settle 
the problem whether it pays better to pour milk down the drains or 
to feed it to school children. One form alone of uncalculated expendi- 
ture survives from the heroic age—w 1.’ 

Of course, there are and will always be all sorts of objec- 
tions to every bold proposal—to a Master Plan for London 
and each town and city, to reinstating the Thames as a per- 
manent citizens’ highway, to coherent regional and “ neigh- 
bourhood” development, to satellite towns, to emparking 
slum areas and so forth and so on. Every conceivable plan 
for anything bristles with difficulties and objections, and we 
have been so mesmerised by such in the past that we have 
been intimidated into not planning at all—or not sticking to 
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our plan when we dared to make one. Small wonder that we 
are now in desperate plight. 

One will be interested in due course to learn the new 
Minister’s views on many things,—for example, the effect of 
an at first static and then steeply declining population, and the 
appropriate reaction thereto in planning and building metro- 
politan rail and air termini, municipal control and restriction of 
private motor traffic, school holiday camps, cohesive street 
elevations as against the competitively individualistic, the 
location of industry and of hospitals, professional “ Town 
Managers ” (on the American model), the adequacy of our pre- 
sent municipal administration and of our local government 
bodies generally, arcaded streets, le Corbusier’s “ City of To- 
morrow,” trolley -buses and so on. 

It will be observed that I credit the Minister with as wide 
a charter as his office undoubtedly demands, and with the 
thoroughness that I know him to possess. Far from having 
a clean slate to write on, he is confronted by one bearing the 
confused scribblings of generations, now largely making 
illegible nonsense. Our slum-clearance efforts have rubbed 
clean a few little patches here and there, and our enemies have 
done a trifle more, but we ourselves must rub and rub again 
until our shameful places are every one expunged for ever. 
The great Wen of London that appalled Cobbett had been 
apprehensively foreseen by Elizabeth, and we have endured 
the monstrosity magnified a hundredfold. 

According to D. H. Lawrence, “ The English may have 
great spiritual qualities, but as builders of splendid cities they 
are more ignominious than rabbits.” That was not always so. 
It is so now, alas, as for a hundred years past, but let it be so 
no longer. We change or we perish—as the dinosaur dis- 
covered. If this war does not serve to change us in more than 
that respect, we shall have lost it, whatever the military result. 
Another Peacehaven would be a sure symptom of our defeat. 


AXIS DIPLOMACY FAILS 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 
By Air Mail 

IEWED from the United States, the Pact of Berlin which 

brought Japan formally into the Axis was a_ gigantic 
blunder. It is assumed that the United States was the in- 
tended object of the Pact. Dispatches of the best American 
correspondents in Berlin indicate that Germany intended to 
reduce the weight of America in the European military balance 
or to prevent that weight from being increased, that the United 
States was to be presented with a potential enemy in its rear, 
that the United States would be so impressed by the new 
might of Axis power that it would abandon Britain as a lost 
cause. 

None of these effects has been produced. Aid to Britain 
will be increased rather than reduced. The threat of the 
war has been brought home to Americans as never before. It 
is now realised that the British Navy is more than ever 
America’s chief bulwark. Its continued possession of the 
gateways into the Atlantic alone enables the United States to 
keep the bulk of its fleet in the Pacific, confronting Japan. 
The only way this situation can be maintained, the only way 
the United States can hope to preserve its position in the 
Pacific or in the Atlantic, is to keep Britain on its feet. 

Indeed, the Pact of Berlin seems from this side of the 
Atlantic to be a sign of weakness rather than strength, a recog- 
nition that the war must be a long one, and that American aid 
to Britain is becoming increasingly significant. Of course, 
there is the chance that the Pact was a diplomatic diversion 
intended to disarm and distract attention from operations on 
the English Channel or in the Mediterranean. But it is 
assumed that Britain is no whit less alert because of it, and 
certainly the United States is neither intimidated nor diverted. 

In fact, it seems clear that once again Berlin has completely 
misunderstood American psychology. During the World 


War these misconceptions were egregious, and contributed no 
little to bringing the United States into line as a belligerent. 
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They may have the same long-range effect now. For cer. 
tainly the Pact has aligned American and British interests Very 
closely. British sea-bases are becoming American bases tog 
Canada is closely co-operating with this country, and may 
soon take advantage of many new facilities here. Australia 
is laying all its cards on the table in the State Departmen, 
London makes it clear that Singapore and other British ¢ 
Dominion sea- or air-bases in the Pacific area are open tp 
American forces for the asking. As proof of national unity, 
Wendell L. Willkie, the Republican Presidential candidat. 
has actually urged President Roosevelt to take advantage of 
this opportunity in Asia. 

While all these long-range implications are clear, the short. 
range programme is not yet clarified. It is to be presumed 
that the British programme of wants here will be met seriatim, 
a little slowly perhaps during the electoral period, but no less 
steadily. There is still no sign of actual American belliger. 
ency, but there is a growing realisation in public opinion 
generally that “ We'll be in this thing before we’re through.” 
Which in all probability means that the present drift will con. 
tinue, that aid “short of war” will grow and grow, until it 
will no longer be possible to distinguish between belligerency 
and non-belligerency. Certainly the re-election of Mr. Roose. 
velt will not be a mandate to declare war. 

There is a paradoxical advantage in the fiasco at Dakar. If 
Italy or Germany should obtain a foothold and start any 
preparations there, it would deeply rock Americans. In fact, 
this sort of overt threat at the Western Hemisphere is about 
what is required to bring the United States into war-declaring 
mood. People here were naturally gravely disheartened at the 
collapse of the de Gaulle effort to take this point so important 
for the Americas. But the failure increased apprehensions, 
whereas success would have allayed them. 

The United States is not seriously alarmed at Japan. A war 
across 7,000 miles of ocean would be an awkward business. 
Unless this country sees fit to declare war and tackle the very 
difficult job of fighting Japan now, that newest member of the 
Axis may well have its own way in Indo-China. An attack on 
the Dutch and British possessions in Malaysia would also 
deeply rock American opinion because of tin and rubber. I 
would force us a long way towards war, but I do not believe 
it would actualiy precipitate a declaration here. 

Yet if conditions continue as they are shaping, and an 
American-Japanese war finally does come, the United State: 
would start with many advantages. Japan’s formal entrance 
into the Axis speedily followed the American embargo on scrap- 
iron shipments. For Japan’s need of iron is desperate. It has 
equal need of copper and nickel, most of which it had obtained 
from Canada. With Canada, we have it within our power to 
cut off a large part of Japan’s supply of these three essential 
minerals. We can also cut off aviation petrol, thus perhaps 
forcing Japar into the gamble of the Indies—and it is recog- 
nised that it would not be simple to take either Singapore or 
the Dutch possessions. Japan has already been bled white in 
its war in China, has gone through years of stringency with- 
out achieving its objectives. It has expended much treasure. 
many men, and Chinese resistance continues. 

But with the United States actively opposing Japan, the 
island empire would have greatly increased difficulties quite 
outside any possible military operations. it would lose its 
market for silk products and many other exports now sold 
here or in South America where the United States might exert 
financial control. It would suffer an extreme shortage i 
machine-tools, which Germany is in no position to supply. 
This industry, which is the technological basis of modem 
industrial and military power, is extremely deficient in Japan. 
Stop the flow of metal-working machinery, say the experts, and 
Japan’s power to continue her war in China, or to retain her 
dwindling export trade, would be severely hit. And there are 
technical deficiencies in Japan’s army and navy, particularly in 
its extremely weak naval aviation—where the United States 
is very strong. 

Americans realise that Japan may be in desperate mood, 
and may believe she can push ahead without resistance. Yet, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
gs long-range students of American policy have always felt, 
the Orient may be our way in to the European war. The 
fact is becoming increasingly more probable. By virtue of 
the Pact of Berlin, the war has now really become World War 
the Second. Hence if the United States is drawn into conflict 
with Japan it will also inescapably be in the war as a whole. 

Domestically, the preparations for war proceed swiftly. On 
October 16th registration for the draft begins, and the number 
of Americans under arms for training will mount steadily 
thereafter. Factories are working at increased speeds, and 
expansion programmes promise definitely that within a year 
the tempo of American industrial power wili really hit a war- 
time pitch. Four destroyers are being placed in commission 
by the United States Navy every week. Within a few months 
the 50 which were sold to Britain will be replaced by far better 
new ones, and by that time they too may be at the disposal 
of Britain. This remark is not to hold out a false hope. As 
[have so often written, the exact shape of American participa- 
tion in the war cannot be foreseen, and there may never be a 
declaration. But the Axis, in the Pact of Berlin, has seen to 
it that this nation shall advance another long step toward 
participation. 


CHINA’S ECONOMIC WAR 
By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ESPITE rumours of large-scale military operations and 

flamboyant claims of victories by both sides, the actual 
military position in the Sino-Japanese war approximates to a 
stalemate. The fact is that the war is now entering an econo- 
mic stage, and here the advantage is all with the Chinese. Theis 
objective henceforth must be the achievement of an economic 
self-sufficiency that shall in due time be independent of de- 
velopments in any other part of the world. 

Striking progress is being made toward that objective, also 
toward the establishment of adequate facilities for the manufac- 
ture of munitions. During the past two years four arsenals 
have been constructed in Kunming, the Yunnan metropolis, 
alone, and others in undivulged interior points. These are 
so far making only small arms, but one is about to undertake 
production of heavier types of machine-guns and certain kinds 
of light field artillery. 

More than twenty other factories have come into existence 
in Kunming during the same period. They include everything 
from power-plants to cotton mills. Eighteen thousand spindles 
are now in operation where two years ago such things were 
hardly known. Unfortunately materials that require to be 
imported for the setting up of all these works have come in 
mainly over the French Hanoi-Yunnan railway, and they went 
on coming for months despite repeated Japanese attempts to 
destroy the line from the air. 

The net result of these attempts was nothing but a terrible 
loss of innocent non-combatant civilian life. Only a few months 
ago there occured, between the Indo-Chinese frontier and Kun- 
ming, a railway disaster as appalling as anything of the kind in 
history, and at any other time than the present it would prob- 
ably have been publicised all over the world. The Japanese 
airmen scored a direct hit at one end of a short tunnel, thus 
blocking it with a mass of rock. By an unfortunate chance 


this happened only a few minutes before the arrival 
of the daily through express, which was composed 
of half a dozen cars in three classes, the first carry- 


ing a number of Europeans. The train entered the free 
end of the tunnel in complete ignorance of the blocking of the 
other. It crashed into the mass of rock, the wreckage took fire, 
and not a single person escaped from the horror of this inferno 
in the heart of a mountain. However, engineers with an un- 
limited supply of coolie labour got to work without delay, and 
in a moath another tunnel was ready. The tons of essential 
supplies for the Chinese in the interior, brought by ship to 
Haiphong, on the Indo-China coast, and piled up there, began 
once more to make their way inland. Since then the Japanese 
have been at the railway often, but have gained no more im- 
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portant successes in trying to blast it out of existence. Now, 


‘of course, unfortunately this route is closed altogether owing to 


the capitulation of the Vichy-directed government of Indo- 
China to Japan. 

With aid from many sources a new, industrialised and 
hitherto unheard-of China is growing up in the south-west, 
where the terrain makes mechanised warfare practically impos- 
sible and where there is also relative security from air attack. 
Some of the industries are quite new, others have been brought 
from parts of China now under nominal Japanese control or in 
danger of being. Among the former are the first important 
heavy metal industries in Chinese history, crude, of course, in 
their inception, but improving all the time under competent 
foreign direction. Ore for them is available in quantity appar- 
ently inexhaustible in several parts of mountainous Yunnan 
Province. 

Most important of all, however, is the remarkable progress 
being made in the expansion and improvement of interior 
transport facilities. The Burmah-Yunnan highway is, of 
course, vital, and if, in addition to the reopening of the road, 
progress is made with the construction of the projected railway 
parallel with it, the economic outlet for China will be still 
further improved. The foreign engineers promise the com- 
pletion of the railway, the survey for which has already been 
finished, in eighteen months. This is probably an over-opti- 
mistic.estimate. The Japanese air-force may, of course, inter- 
fere with the work considerably. They can do less harm to 
the road, for there is always abundant labour for immediate 
repairs. Material for China’s economic expansion in the “ free” 
districts also continues to come in over the long road from a 
point on the Trans-Siberian railway south of Lake Baikal to 
southern Shensi. This road is capable of bearing five-ton 
trucks, but progrsess is slow and subject to Japanese air-attacks 
over the last part of the way. 

It is a striking fact that, besides unifying China politically 
and socially in a measure never achieved before and perhaps 
impossible of achievement under any other conditions, Japan’s 
assault has stimulated large industry to an unprecedented and 
quite unforeseen degree. For it is well understood now that the 
way to win the war does not lie along military lines but by 
strengthening to an impregnable point the country’s internal 
economy, while at the same time preventing the enemy from 
exploiting the resources of the districts he nominally controls. 
If those two objectives can be achieved, time, China’s best ally, 
will do the rest, in the steady weakening of Japan’s own internal 
economy. 

No progress worth mentioning has been made by the invader 
in utilising the resources of the occupied regions of China. As 
a matter of fact, these are held anyway only by the presence 
of large garrisons in the important towns. Elsewhere the 
Chinese peasantry, most tenacious in the world in its cleavage 
to the ancient tradition of soil-tilling, has simply returned to 
the good earth and resumed its normal activities, 

Its surprising security from interference is due in part to the 
guerilla operations that more and more harass the Japanese 
outposts and disturb their lines of communication, and in part 
to the fact that, as Japan’s internal economy continues to 
weaken under the increasing strain, it becomes more and more 
difficult to send food-supplies in sufficient amounts to the 
large armies in China. Their position is getting to be more 
and more one of necessarily living off the country. A large 
part of their sustenance must be bought, stolen, or in some way 
procured from the local farmer. But if he is left enough to 
subsist on himself he wil! go on working the soil, because that 
is second nature to him. 

The steady advance being made by China in developing and 
strengthening her internal resources is far more important than 
even a large-scale military victory would be. At the stage of 
the war now reached neither such a victory nor an equally 
impressive one by the Japanese could have any particular bear- 
ing upon the final outcome of the conflict. On the other hand, 
it becomes a question of one or the other of the contestants 
exhausting himself economically, assuming, that is to say, that 
there is no outside interference. And China, so far from 
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weakening economically, is growing stronger all the time. Even 
though developments on the other side of the world should 
seriously interfere with her imports of materials still essential 
for carrying on the war, it is only a question of time—perhaps 
two years at the outside—when she will become entirely self- 
sufficient not only for the relatively meagre requirements of her 
people, but also for the necessary equipment to continue the 
style of war-making which is, in the circumstances, most 
effective. It is possible that before the end of that period 
Japan—quite apart from the effect of other entanglements in 
which she may be involved—will have succumbed to the long 
strain, or at least become so weakened as to make necessary a 
withdrawal from China with as much remaining “face ” as may 
be. Even if that does not happen, in the economic war now 
under way the odds are all in favour of China. 


THE REAL CONFLICT 


By R. A. EDWARDS 


NE of the least observed, and yet one of the most serious, 

features of the present European situation is the way in 
which people in England are inclined to talk of such principles 
as liberty, fidelity to pledges, or compassion, as though they 
were “ rights” in some way inherent in Man (though possibly 
dependent on Democracy), which would certainly survive once 
Hitler had been defeated. Hitletism, in which Man has no 
rights except those conferred upon him by the omnicompetent 
State, is tacitly identified with Hitler as though it were some- 
thing that he had invented out of the blue, or at least as though 
it were something peculiarly German. To the principles 
themselves, to questions of what they imply or where they 
came from, we give no thought at all, almost assuming that 
they are natural to Englishmen. That is the loosest of loose 
thinking, for values are not independent entities, secure in their 
own right; they belong to a whole view of life, and as our 
opinion of the significance of life changes the values we 
approve change also. 

The values which we claim now to be defending are an 
inheritance from our Christian tradition. Liberty was not 
characteristic of the Greek city states, nor was compassion 
towards the weak characteristic of our own heathen ancestors. 
It was Christianity that planted these things in the civilisation 
of Europe; but it did not select them out from a collection of 
possible virtues. The first Christian preachers did not survey 
the field of human values, decide on liberty, fidelity, and com- 
passion, and incorporate them in their preaching ; such virtues 
were an inevitable part of the total view of life which 
they were presenting to the world. A man was free, not in his 
own right, but because he had the glorious liberty of the 
children of God ; he kept his pledge, whether to his wife or his 
treaty, not because someone had decided that would be a good 
plan, but because as a child of God he was dealing with God’s 
children in God’s way; he was compassionate because sick 
people or refugees were, like himself, children of a heavenly 
Father. In addition he accepted these values “ though it were 
to his own hindrance ”; they were absolute, part of the eternal 
principles of life, and completely independent of the expedience 
of circumstances. 

That view of the world was never unchallenged. Over 
against it was another view which, while it might vaguely, in 
some official sense, acknowledge a God, regarded life as some- 
thing whose principles had to be determined from moment to 
moment by the exigencies of each case. It recognised no abso- 
lute values, and though it might support its values with a 
philosophy, hedonism, utilitarianism, and the like, it was 
fundamentally humanist, and its guiding principle was always 
expedience. At the time of the Renaissance that challenge 
defeated ecclesiastical control, and, for example, Machiavelli 
laid down for his prince methods of statecraft which frankly 
disregarded absolute values, and substituted for them one over- 
ruling principle, the immediate welfare of the State, allowing 
it to be preserved by any method which expedience dictated. 
In his view such principles as liberty, fidelity or compassion 
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might be on occasion expedient, but could have no absolute 
claim if to observe them threatened the security of the prince. 

It is that humanist view of life which has at last flowered 
in Hitlerism, and behind the military conflict there lies this 
much more serious issue of humanism. It is high time that we 
recognised that if we are successfully to assert human freedom, 
or that a man or nation must be faithful to pledges, or that to 
drive tanks through columns of refugees is wrong, we must be 
clear about the grounds upon which we assert these things 
None of them is finally true on the humanist view of life 
Hitler does not think them true, and they are not true at al] 
unless his total view of life is wrong. It is mere folly for ys 
to accuse him of immorality, for on his view of life his repy- 
diation of his various pledges is highly moral; he does not 
accept the opinion that to shoot refugees is wrong if they 
impede the movement of his armies ; and on his view liberty 
is simply something that the State can give or with equal 
propriety take away. To defeat him in the military sense may 
be necessary, but that is a very different thing from defeating 
his view of life. 

The real war that is being waged in our time is something 
very much more subtle than the military one that inevitably 
looms so large. It is the assault of humanism upon the 
Christian view of life. If the Universe has no_ particular 
significance, if people are no more than the chance product of 
same utterly inexplicable, impersonal, undirected series of 
happenings, Hitler is just as likely to be right as anyone else. 
Indeed, on that view there can be no final right or wrong; 
there can only be various ways of making the best of a bad 
job. We in England have not yet gone so far as other parts 
of Europe in our abandonment of any form of Theism, and 
more of the Christian tradition survives here than elsewhere ; 
but the division between the activities of our national, educa- 
tional, social or industrial life and the surviving Christian 
tradition is deeply enough marked for thoughtful people to 
be uneasy, and te listen anxiously to publicists who talk as 
though to ensure the triumph of liberty, honesty or com- 
passion, it were only necessary to defeat Hitler. Humanism 
has been our prevailing philosophy for a very long time, and 
it offers no more support to one set of virtues than to another. 

If, then, -’e are really fighting that soul-destroying thing the 
omnicompetent State, if we are really engaged in an attempt to 
preserve personal, individual virtues like liberty, honesty or 
compassion, it would be well that we should quickly set about 
the recovery in England of the total view of life to which they 
belong. It is, for example, high time that we asked ourselves 
what we propose to put in the place of the Christianity which 
we have allowed so nearly to disappear from our educational 
life. Just what account of life do we in fact give the children? 
If we are giving them none, or are telling them that liberty is 
somehow mysteriously attached to the English flag, we are 
grossly deceiving ourselves and them. Liberty depends upon 
what view you take of Man, and humanism smiles just 4 
readily upon Hitler as it does upon the Englishman hauling up 
the Union Jack. 


FELLOW PASSENGERS 


By H. E. BATES 


LL summer, in the south, the trains were crowded. It 
was only in August that I began to travel on them every 
day. 

Already, by that time, the battalions of business men, 
travelling with the same cronies in the same compartments, 
regimentally pin-striped, hiding behind the barrage of The 
Times, the roses of financial success in their buttonholes, had 
been much thinned out. In their place now were travelling 
the real battalions: tired soldiers going home on leave, tired 
soldiers coming back. The weather was very hot, and they 
carried loads of kit resembling those of porters on a tourist 
expedition, and I used to get into conversation by handing 
round the morning papers, which none of them ever seemed 
to buy. (“ Nothing in ’em, anyway. All the same.”) It was 
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dear that most of them were in strange country. Far from 
home, they had no idea how long the journey would be, no 
idea of place names, completely fogged as to how to get from 
Cannon Street to Paddington. One boy from Newcastle grew 
very excited on nearing London. Looking out of the window, 
he asked af every passing church, “Is that Big Ben?” and 
when I told him no, I could see that for him it was a question 
of realising a life’s ambition. So, as we crossed the Thames, I 
pointed out St. Paul’s instead, very impressive in the hot sun- 
light beyond the water. But he only shook his head, and I 
could see that it wasn’t the same. 

Soon I made a daily habit of it—getting into compartments 
crowded with soldiers, handing round the papers, getting them 
to talk about themselves, Dunkirk, the winter in France, giving 
what advice I could about crossing London. We were always 
crowded, always sitting on top of each other, always lively. 
Passing along the corridors, I would see officers, both men and 
women, sitting all alone in first-class state, bored, silent, out of 
touch. Sometimes there was a coincidence. Once I talked 
to a tough, regular Army sergeant, who had. served in India 
and China. I wanted very much to hear about that, but he 
talked as if it had been a trip to Brighton. Instead he talked 
about Bedford—there was a little village up there, Yelden, quite 
pretty, with a little thatch-roofed pub. He'd spent Sunday 
there. Very nice, but now he couldn’t remember the name 
of the pub. Now what was it? Damn it, what was it now? 

He couldn’t remember, so I told him. ‘The Chequers,’ I 
said. 

“Well, Blimey,” he said, “ how’d you know? ” 

“ My aunt kept it,” I said, “ for thirty years.” 

The making of friends had never been so easy. In the whole 
history of British railways there has never been, I should think, 
so much conversation and friendliness per mile as now. The 
air of silent refrigeration, the arid cross-examination of stares, 
the snoozing behind the fat peace-time blankets of newspapers 
—all that has gone. It has never been so easy to get all kinds 
of people to talk of themselves. I shall remember a long time 
the little Folkestone fruiterer—business gone to pot, three sons 
serving, all his Army pension sunk, few prospects. His life 
should have been broken in half. Instead, never a word of 
complaint. And as if to show me what adversity really was he 
told me reticently how, thanks to the last war, he had had 
thirty major operations on his stomach, and lifted his trousers’ 
leg to show me a calf carved like a fantastic chair-leg by bullet 
holes. In peace-time we should never have met. In an hour, 
now, he had opened his heart to me. 

This sort of thing went on for a month. All the time the 
blitzkrieg was closing in on us. And yet all the time another 
curious thing was happening: evacuees from the coast were, 
in spite of everything, going back home. Two young women, 
the mother of one of them, and a frowsy brood of tiny children 
herded into the compartment on a suffocating afternoon. Dead 
tired from heat and travelling, they vowed and hoped, as long 
as they lived, never to go to Wales again. The babies grizzled 
and snuffled miserably, puffy-eyed, wet, hanging on laps like 
lumps of leaden dough. There was much threatening of 
bottom-smacking, alternate coddling, bottle-filling and despair 
“If you don’t be quiet that man’ll come and git you”). 
The prettiness of one girl was still just visible, very dim, behind 
the dirty lines of poverty, weariness and a slight viciousness 
imposed by something at which I could only guess. “My 
God,” she kept saying, “ my God, my God,” and I would have 
given my heart to know what lay behind it all. 

Then changing circumstances turned me from the south. I 
began to travel north instead. The north of England begins, for 
me, on the platform of St. Pancras station. A new life begins 
there: the Luton hat travellers with their samples, the down- 
right level-headed boot-and-shoe men, the right-on-the-spot lads 
from Leicester eternally playing cards on outspread news- 
papers, the hurrying high-tea Yorkshiremen who demand 
“something more soobstantial” for tea. After years in the 
south it is impossible to mistake them. 

Yet the very first afternoon I was, as they say in the Mid- 
lands, sucked in. The man sitting opposite me looked like the 
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pale, down-trodden city clerk who is a popular cliché in fiction 
I had grown so used to interesting fellow passengers that I was 
disappointed and immediately read into the pallor, the neat 
dark suit and the air of weariness a life whose foundations were 
a desk, a semi-detached, a Morris-Ten and a garden bounded 
by trellis-work. I was much mistaken. 


In two minutes I was talking, not to a city clerk, but to a 
mining engineer home from the Gold Coast. The pallor had 
nothing to do with a city desk, but was the fruit of a climate 
whose humidity is too great to be measured, where nobody ever 
runs upstairs, where people conserve their strength by talking 
in whispers, and where all water is boiled. As the train went 
on I pumped hard. The working conditions, the natives, the 
social life, the colonial administraion—I pumped out some- 
thing about each of them. And lastly the gold itself. How was 
it worked, was there much of it, was it in danger of petering 
out? In answer he toid me of mines in Ashanti that were tog 
rich to be worked. “ Daren’t work ’em,” he said. “We keep 
’em_ under lock and key. Can’t have too much gold in the 
world. Oh! no, that wouldn’t do.” 

Next day, in a world in which gold was kept under lock 
and key while homeless people starved, and a nation struggled 
to find six million pounds a day for war, the train was crowded 
by people who literally no longer had a home. The tired 
young women with children I had seen going home to Dover 
were now repeated a hundred times. And not only young 
women, but old women, old men (“look after him, porter, see 
that he gets out at Sheffield”), a boy with his rescued tabby 
cat, whole families struggling as if on a Bank Holiday to get 
a seat on the over-crowded train. All needed sleep. There 
were more strange coincidences. I travelled twice with a 
man, the brother of a famous singer, before discovering his 
name was the same as my own. There was the country parson 
who, only the day before, I had found absorbed in the active 
restoration of his church, passionately reconstructing it with 
excellent taste, while in London the churches of centuries were 
being blasted to pieces. There were more cases of deceptive 
appearances—the little blonde office girl who had neither home, 
office, nor clothes, and on whom I almost took pity as destitute. 
She casually remarked as I left her that her fiancé was, or 
had been, a Dutch Cabinet Minister. 

And finally there was the waiter in the restaurant car. I 
think of him as fighting for, indeed, risking his job for 
democracy. The train, as always, was crowded ; the tea, as 
always, bad, late and expensive. At one table a man was 
clearly not playing the game by trying to keep one seat for 
himself, one for his bag, and another for his overcoat. The 
waiter pointed out the injustice of this on a train where three 
hundred people were standing. The man made some objection 
in reply. 

The waiter at once delivered a speech magnificent in its 
fire-eating anger. Didn't the gentleman know there was a war 
on? Didn't he know there were three hundred people stand- 
ing on the train? Didn’t he know how difficult travelling 
was? If he didn’t it was high time he did. Nor, said the 
waiter, need he think he could come on the train and throw 
his weight about. Times were difficult. People not only had 
not got seats, but many had not got homes. “And finally,” 
the waiter said, “ not so much of your sauce, and not so much 
of your old-school-tie tactics. They'll get you nowhere here! ’ 

Such a speech from waiter to customer struck us all com- 
pletely dumb. It was the equivalent of a revolution, and was 
rightly regarded by all in the restaurant car as hot stuff. 
It was certainly something else that could never have happened 
in peace-time. In its way, dictated though it may have been 
by the weariness of the moment, it was a piece of high courage. 
In it spoke the souls of all waiters—and, I may say, a lot 
more of us besides. 

As the daily exodus from London went on I found myself 
becoming interested in, sympathetic towards, attached to a 
great number of people. Death is a leveller ; but death by 
bombing is, in more senses than one, the greatest leveller of 
all. It has smashed the silence of the English railway carriage. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Autumn Standards 

What is the loveliest specimen of autumnal coloration? On 
the banks of the Danube everyone would say the sumach ; in 
Newfoundland the maple, though the groundling berries and the 
currants are near rivals. In England the beeches give the most 
magnificent general effect, as they do in the German Ruhr. If 
it is a question of an individual tree, perhaps the prize should 
go to the wild cherry. One of the best places to find it is the 
side of a minor road or two on the east side of the Whipsnade 
Zoo. The particular beauties of Bucks, Herts and Bedford 
coalesce round about that delectable ridge. In the garden I would 
put rhus cotinus in front of all rivals, if only the leaf is in 
question. 


Many Harvests 

We have enjoyed a succession of excellent harvests: hay (is it 
still called haysel anywhere?), plums, vegetables of all sorts, 
especially potatoes, and now sugar beet. It will not thrill the 
general public to know that the sugar content is particularly 
high ; but the fact illustrates a very rare quality in this plant. 
It is even better designed than the maples, which also are sugar- 
makers, to catch and digest the rays of the sun, and by this means 
to work the greatest miracle of the world. The percentage of 
sugar may amount to 20 per cent. and more. One of the few 
animals that seems to have discovered this virtue is the pheasant. 
A common sight in East Anglia, where both the birds and the 
an assemblage of pheasants along any road 
over which sugar beet has been carted. The crushed pulp is as 
much to their liking as a fallen tomato. It is a pity that the 
extraction of the sugar is too difficult a process for the common 
householder 


roots abound, is 


A Christmas Bird 

The bird of the year, as selected by the Norfolk Naturalists’ 
Trust, is to be the stonechat, than which no other small bird 
is more salient. In parts of Wales he is generally known as 
the “ fuzz-chat” from his fondness for sharp sprays of the furze 
bush as a perch. He has a migratory habit of his own, drifting 
inland from his nesting haunts as the summer ages ; but of late 
it seems to be missing on many inland commons in the South 
Midlands, where it used to be a frequent visitor in autumn. 
The Christmas card is a coloured reproduction of a very charm- 
ing water colour by Mr. J. C. Harrison. It can be procured from 
Miss C. Gay, Victoria Chambers, Bank Plain, Norwich. The 
price is 4s. 9d. a dozen, inclusive of envelopes and postage. 


A Tuberous Triumph 

It is a frequent custom in the yearly programme of the 
Women’s Institutes, those cheerful and helpful assemblages of 
village women, to engage in a potato competition. Four tubers 
are given out in April and the prize is given in October to the 
producer of the best or biggest crop. One of these prize-winners 
the other day won with a yield of just over a hundredweight. Her 
method, which is perhaps worth the attention of Mr. Middleton 
himself, was as follows. She planted her four seed potatoes in 
sand and leaf mould. When they had well and truly sprouted 
she cut out each eye with as much potato as possible and planted 
these out in soil rich in humus and light with sand. It is, of 
course, generally admitted that potatoes yield better if first 
sprouted and then planted out. It would make a good com- 
petition to test how many ears could be produced from a single 
grain of wheat. In the East over a hundred straws have been 
grown from one grain by the method of sowing in a scoop of 
earth and progressively earthing up. It must be remembered 
that when seed is cheap modern science is not in favour of a 
high degree of tillering. 


A Double Oddity 


A habit common to many, perhaps most, gardeners is to 
promote a second or even third flowering of certain classes of 
plant by cutting off the first blooms as soon as they cease to 
please. ‘This year of wonderful weather antirrhinums have 
responded nobly to this treatment. In one garden, near Princes 
Risborough, they have yielded not only a second crop, but a 
double crop: the individual flowers have an extra petal or two. 
The phenomenon is not, I think, common, though increase of 
petals can often be secured, if desired, by heavy manuring. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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THE CINEMA 
‘* Foreign Correspondent.’’ At the Gaumont.——* Andy Hardy 


Meets Debutante.”’ 

all cinemas. 
IN Rebecca Alfred Hitchcock showed that Hollywood had sup- 
plied for him two essentials which had been markedly lacking 
in his long and successful career in British studios. The firg 
was full and unstinted film-making facilities. The second was 
good producership. Rebecca, for all its faults, had qualities 
both of technique and imagination which transcended anything 
Hitchcock had achieved over here. Apparently the long tradj- 
tions of Hollywood really do mean something. 

Certainly in Foreign Correspondent this always talented 
director has made his best film; and it is no detraction from 
Hitchcock’s own qualities to emphasise the fact that it was made 
under the producership of Walter Wanger, one of the most 
enlightened and talented of the younger school of Hollywood 





At the Empire. “Front Line.” 4; 


tycoons. The story tells of a young American reporter sent to 
Europe to cover the European crisis (is it war?), who 
becomes involved in a series of fantastic adventures which 


include the kidnapping of an elderly Dutch statesman and the 
unmasking of the head of a great peace organisation as a super- 
fifth-columnist. The story moves with brilliant rapidity, and the 
locations are lavishly varied. We have an assassination in a 
rainstorm at the Hague, with the murderer escaping through a 
forest of gently tossing umbrellas ; there is attempted murder on 
the tower of Westminster Cathedral ; torture in Charlotte Street ; 
suspense in a sinister windmill ; comedy in a Cambridge hotel; 
a plane crash in mid-Atlantic; and a B.B.C. broadcast during 
an air-raid. Nearly every scene is shot with imagination, wit, 
and understanding, and the choice of cast is not merely unerr- 
ingly correct but also highly unorthodox. It is, for instance, 
surprising and also very gratifying to find both Herbert Marshall 
and Edmund Gwenn playing the parts of double-dyed villains 
and ceding not a whit to Eduardo Cianelli in wickedness. The 
hero and heroine are very well portrayed by Joel Macrea and 
Laraine Day, and Albert Basserman, as the kidnapped Dutch 
statesman, gives a most moving and powerful performance, 
George Sanders as a journalist, Robert Benchley as a soak tem- 
porarily on the waggon, and Eddie Conrad as an incoherent but 
beaming Latvian diplomat are others whose acting gives the 
film that polish which even many Hollywood productions often 
lack. 

Moreover, Foreign Correspondent, in addition to being the 
most excitingly shot and edited film of the year (always except- 
ing The Grapes of Wrath) has certain propaganda points which 
are of special interest. Albert Basserman’s fiery accusation of the 
fifth-columnist has an international validity, not merely because 
it is essentially sincere, but also because it sides with the ordinary 
people of all lands. And the final sequence, in which the 
American journalist broadcasts to his countrymen during an air- 
raid on London, has a validity which is important because it 
represents a section of American thought speaking to America 
as a whole. The air-raid scenes are hardly accurate either in 
fact or atmosphere, but the thesis to which they give a setting 
is all the more heartening in that it is directed not at ourselves 
but at our transatlantic brothers. In any case, propaganda or 
no propaganda, Foreign Correspondent is a superb piece of film- 
making and first-class entertainment. 

The Hardy family has deteriorated a good deal since sex 
entered Andy’s young life. In Andy Hardy Meets Debutante 
the entire family goes to New York, and Andy’s ventures into 
high society bring disastrous resu!ts which only fortuitous circum- 
stances can (and of course do) resolve. The film is alse inter- 
larded with sententious and slightly smarmy sentiments about 
American democracy, which are all devoted to proving that small- 
town boys have an equal chance in life with the Four Hundred. 
The cast is the usual, with the welcome addition of Judy 
Garland ; and, as usual, the whole hotch-potch is made bearable 
by Mickey Rooney’s brilliant acting. 

Front Line is a Ministry of Information Five-Minute film 
made by the G.P.O. Film Unit, with Harry Watt directing. It 
is easily the best of the series so far. The scene is Dover undef 
blitz conditions, and the quality of the film lies in the series of 
vivid verbal interviews with inhabitants of the town, ranging 
from the Mayor, rampant in bowler hat on the sea-front, t0 
housewives, A.A. gunners, A.F.S. men, and housewives again. 
The film is an accurate, humorous and truthful portrayal of 
Britons standing up to violent onslaught. Few films since the 


war began have so genuinely hit the mood and spirit of the 
people. 
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{In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 
reduce the number of tetters, but uniess they are shorter they must be fewer. 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator ’’; 


THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


sin,—There has been some discussion recently regarding the work 
of that section of the Ministry of Information which deals with the 
dissemination of British mews and views in enemy, occupied and 
neutral countries. To anyone with experience in this field, it is 
inconceivable that this work, after twelve months of conflict, is still 
carried out in such an amateurish way. No improvement can, 
however, be expected until the following basic essentials are fulfilled: 

1) Recognition by the War Cabinet of the necessity of broadly 
defining Peace Aims. 

2) In respect of each nation and national group affected, a scientific 
analysis of the people’s state of mind. 

3) Arising out of the above, the formulation of a policy and plan 
for the distribution of information to each national group affected. 

4) The co-ordination of all activities relating to each area, so that 
they do not result in a conflict, and thus a weakening, of propaganda 


effect 
5) Placing these activities in the hands of experts instead of 
gmateurs. In other words, taking real note of Mr. Beverley Baxter’s 


exhortation in the House last autumn, when he urged the Minister 
of Information not to let “suitability for the job rule out people 
entirely’ from being employed. 

6) The use of the “functional” type of organisation instead of 
the “military” type. This is the form found by experience to be 
essential for the effective operation of all creative bodies and is in 
direct contrast to the form used by Government departments. Only 
in this will the use be made of individual creative 
ability and the vigorous prosecution of results be made possible. 

7) The placing of a man of exceptional energy and initiative in 
command, so that this attitude will be infused downwards throughout 
the who!e organisation. 

Lord Northcliffe knew the importance of these seven principles 
when he formed his Crewe House organisation during the last Great 


way greatest 


War. To many of your readers their necessity will be only too 
bvious. Yet how many of the principles have been followed by the 
Ministry of Information today?—yYours faithfully, 


Woodington House, Romsey, Hampshire. PETER NEVILE. 


TOWN CLERKS IN WAR-TIME 


” pays to Town Clerks in a recent 
Spectator will be confirmed by those who are watching Local 
Government under war conditions. But I don’t think it is generally 
realised that, at a time when their organising duties are exceptionally 
heavy and they are working day and night at maximum pressure, 
they are being mercilessly deprived of many of their experienced 
key men who can pass the medical tests for fighting. However 
competent the chief official may be, he cannot perform his own 
functions or the duties of his Local Authority without a_ trained 
and competent staff, and at this juncture these functions and duties 
are an essential part of the country’s protective war work. The real 
question is, or should be—is it in the circumstances in the nationa! 
interest that these men should be removed from one form of public 
service to another form for which they are yet untrained? 

Having been myself a Town Clerk for over 30 years, I can 
appreciate the dilemma chief officials of Local Authorities are in 
by the disintegration of their staffs (especially when the market is 
at its worst for effecting replacements), but to indicate that I am not 
only expressing a personal opinion, I may say that I recently heard 
many Town Clerks express their dismay at the process of dis- 
couragement, that the Ministry of Health, with its responsibility for 
‘ficient Local Government, is so unhelpful in so grave a matter.— 
Yours truly, ERNEST JARRATT. 

22 Hesketh Road, Southport. 


$irn,—The tribute which “ Janus 


FRONT-LINE HOSPITALS 


Sin—As London is now admittedly in the front line, it would 
appear to be highly desirable to keep all the London hospitals as 
casualty clearing stations for air raid casualties and for cases of acute 
illness only, to be evacuated to base hospitals in the country as soon 
as possible. By these means it would be possible to deal with a 
large turnover of patients, while having within a hospital at any time 
only a small number of patients, such as could be accommodated on 
aground floor. This, I believe, is the policy of most of the London 
voluntary hospitals, and it is the only way in which we can hope to 
cope with the increasing number of sick and wounded, which we 
can expect this winter, with the maximum degree of safety. It is 
not the practice of all the London hospitals, however, and it is a fact 
that, at the moment, several of the big hospitals in London, buildings 
of three or four storeys, have large numbers of patients, very many of 
them being elderly infirm people, closely congregated within their 


walls with absolutely no means of protection. Moreover, the number 
of these elderly infirm patients promises to increase steadily and to 
occupy more and more valuable hospital accommodation. This is 
surely indefensible, not only on humanitarian grounds, but also on 
account of the great strain which would be thrown on the A.R.P. 
services in the not unlikely contingency of these buildings with their 
packed masses of helpless humanity being hit by H.E. or incendiary 
bomb. 

It should be obvious by now that there is no place in London for 
the chronic sick and infirm, Their presence is a danger to themselves, 
and, what is equally important, an encumbrance to others who have 
to look after them and who could be more usefully employed other- 

Surely it is not beyond the powers of th. responsible authori- 
to devise some more effective measures of dealing with the 
After all, they have had a whole year to think about it.— 
MeEDICco. 


wise. 
ties 
situation. 
Yours faithfully, 


THE POLICY OF MUNICH 


S1rR,—May I point out it was not I, but Sir Stanley Reed who 
opened the controversy over Munich, with an attack on my manners 
and I think on my good faith? In replying to this attack I had two 
objects in view. I wished to defend myself against the charge of 
gratuitously re-opening controversy. In an article on the work of the 


William Allen White Committee in America I had referred to the 
fact that the work of that committee, our most useful friend in 
America, was, on its own showing, hampered by the memory of 
Munich. I could have elaborated this regrettable fact and gar- 


nished this bald statement with plenty of personalities if I had wished 


to do so, and I should have been unfair to the readers of The 
Spectator had I concealed this relevant and important fact. 
I also attempted to reply to the charge of being “cheap.” I took 


that charge to mean that I was only now bold enough to attack Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy when there were no awkward consequences to 
be feared from an attack on a fallen Minister and on a policy less 
widely and enthusiastically approved now than it was in 1938. I 
pointed out that I had said far more in 1938 than I had said in 
1940. I might have stopped there had Sir Stanley Reed not himself 
re-opened the question of the wisdom of the policy of Munich. Since 
he did so I felt entitled to say that he had oversimplified the issue 
and to remind your readers that there had been intemperate eulogy as 
well as intemperate criticism. In this part of my letter I did not, 
as Mr. Paine infers, mean to refer to Mr. Chamberlain at all (except 
in so far as he may have been responsible for the official optimism of 
the days before the Ides of March, 1939). The object of my criticism 
was the pronouncements of some leading publicists not the policy 
of which they were the indiscreet defenders.—Yours, &c., 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. D. W. BROGAN. 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


Str,—Having served 25 years in an Imperial Department, over the 
length and breadth of India, I find it disheartening that the Dean of 
Worcester writes of “ parties” in India, meaning the Hindu Congress, 
the Moslem Congress, and other “ parties,” as though any of these 
constitute “ political parties” in a strictly political sense. Very much 
the reverse is the case. These strictly “religious parties "Hindus, 
Moslems, Parsis, Sikhs, Jains, Christians, and pariahs—attach infinitely 
more value to their several and separate religions than they do to 
politics. Were it not so, there would long ago, obviously, have been 
government of India, for the Indians, by the Indians. 

Indian Moslems have approached me to do what they may have 
thought I could to remedy their numerical inferiority in employment 
in my branch of the Indian Government service, and I have found 
myself forced to confess my conclusion that the religious devotion 
of the Hindus to the passive arts has given the Hindus their ad- 
vantage in clerical employment over the Moslems, who have ever been 
renowned for their prowess in militant activities. The Hindu Con- 
gress is loath to surrender any advantages which Hindus have accumu- 
lated during many years through strictly enforced compliance with the 
religious principles of non-violent Hinduism. 

Until the fact of the superiority of the force of the many religions 
in India over the force of politics is understood and realised by 
Britons in Britain, the true situation in India cannot, and will not, be 
recognised.—Yours, &c., T. H. Woraan. 


FRANCE’S FOOD POSITION 


S1r,—I should like to contest the remarks of your correspondent, Mr. 
Jones Davies, in The Spectator of October 4th, relative to France’s 
food position in January last. Being a common soldier, I was billeted 
in a village some five miles south of Lille from the beginning of 
October, 1939, until May, 1940, during which period having become 
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intimate with two peasant families I had ample opportunity of dis- 
cussing and observing the food situation. 

There was never any shortage of bread, potatoes or green vege- 
tables; butter, beef, horse, pork and ham were freely obtainable but 
not to the same extent as in peace; from the end of November onwards 
coffee and sugar became increasingly scarce, indeed at times quite 
unobtainable, and from January the same applied to mutton, fish and 
eggs. These stoppages of supplies were generally ascribed to transport 
difficulties arising from the maintenance of :arge armies and the ex- 
ceptional severity of the winter The decree !aws restricting the sale 
of various foodstuffs (and spirits) to certain days of the week were un- 
popular and, outside the larger towns, more or les. disregarded, al- 
though the cost of living was rising appreciably from month to month, 
My observations extended to but a minute area, but I believe the same 
could be said of Northern France as a whole. I take leave to sign 
myself VOLUNTEER. 


THE AIR OFFENSIVE 


Sir,—Postal difficulties have delayed my reply to Mr. Alan Lambert. 
It is useless to try and ensure that the German nation will not 
again wish to make war—from fear. Certainly they must be shown 
that war doesn’t pay, but also must they be shown that there is, in 
life, a “better way.” 

We wish to stop the Germans having their way because in our 
eyes it is evil. We also want to show them that we are constant and 
that there are higher standards even in war. We are primarily fighting 
against those who wish to make war, and presumably a minority of 
these will be in the civilian centres. 

Moreover we do not know that the German civilians glory in the 
barbarous bombing of defenceless cities and refugees. The blockade is 
primarily to limit essential material for waging war, and owing to 
German policy we cannot starve the combatants alone. 

I do sincerely believe that the spirit of deliberate civilian bombing 
differs from that of attacking the war machine proper. In fighting we 
have chosen the lesser of two evils, but the spirit in which we fight 
matters very much. There must be no hatred in our hearts, but rather 
a desire to stop them having their way so that we can show them a 
“more excellent” way. It is all important that we should let the 
Germans become aware of this spirit in every way we can.—Yours 
faithfully, RICHARD TURNER. 


EVACUEES AND HOSTS 


Str,—I expect you will have many letters showing a different picture 
of the reception of London and Kent evacuees in the quieter parts of 
the Home Counties from that given by “A _ Provincial Reader” 
in your issue of October 4th. 

I should be very sorry if your correspondent’s unfortunate choice 
of acquaintances should be considered typical of the country gentle- 
folk of England, especially by Empire and American readers. 

I can only speak for my own district, but I have no reason to 
suppose that it is different from any other. I have got four families 
of mothers and children in my own home, and nearly all my friends 
and neighbours have them, too. We meet frequently in the car park 
of our little market town, and we hostesses compare notes while our 
guests visit Woolworth’s and do their shopping 

We are all on very friendly terms with each other, and we find 
that the Londoners are prepared to put up with the dullness of the 
country so long as they get satisfactory news of their husbands. The 
children, I am glad to find, are delighted with the country, and most 
of my own child guests have never been in real country before.— 
Yours truly, ANOTHER PROVINCIAL READER. 


A LITERARY COINCIDENCE 


Sir.—In browsing among the books of some writers who at one time 
interested me, I have been reading again the short stories of Edgar 
Allen Poe and Oscar Wilde, as a war-time occupation, and have 
chanced on a coincidence that I have never seen referred to before. 
In Oscar Wilde’s The Picture of Dorian Gray it will be remembered 
that he relates how an artist who had painted a portrait of himself 
gradually saw revealed in the painting his changed character as he 
himself grossly changed. As a result he destroyed the portrait with 
his palette knife and thus brought about his own self-destruction. The 
story is significant when the author’s own life is recalled. 

Edgar Aller, Poe, in his Narrative of William Willson tells of a man 
who was followed through life by a personality the double of himself 
who whispered to him his warnings as his character deteriorated, and 
whom he eventually killed, only to be finally driven to his own self- 
murder, but the theme in each case is the same. Did Oscar Wilde 
find the inspiration for his book in Poe’s much earlier story, or was 
the character of the two men so alike that their minds created a back- 
ground for the same subject? In any event, it is curious that in both 
cases they discovered a story that was a very unusua! one. Does any 


reader know whether this coincidence has been commented upon 
before by students of their several works?—Yours sincerely, 
ANnGuS WATSON. 
Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2. 
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1940 
TENNYSON AND TODAY 


S1r,—Perhaps, in this hour of destiny, some of your readers may 
welcome a heartening voice from the past. What did Tennyson say 
nearly ninety years ago? Here is a verse from “ Britons, guard your 
own”: 
“Should they land here and but one hour prevail, 
There must no man go back to tell the tale; 
No man to bear it, 
Swear it! We swear it! 
Although we fought the banded world alone, 
We swear to guard our own.” 


Again, in the original version of “Hands All Round” (called by 
Landor “incomparably the best convivial poem in the language ”) we 
find these lines, which will wake an answering echo today: 


“Should war’s mad blast again be blown 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours.” 

So he appeals to that “Gigantic Daughter of the West.” These 
two pieces will not be found in Tennyson’s works, but they appear 
in Hallam Tennyson’s Memoir of his great father. They deserve 
to be quoted.—Faithfully yours, E. H. BLAkeEney, 

Winchester 


DOES CULTURE MATTER? 


Strn,—So urbane a writer as Mr. E. M. Forster cannot easily 
fall into the slough of pessimism, but one may conclude that under 
present stresses he is, like most of us, the victim of intellectual and 
emouonal growing pains. Yet he may be wrong in thinking that 
the only hope for culture lies with a small group of the elect, who 
decide to go on enjoying themselves till the light of their enjoyment 
so shines before men that they will be attracted, willy nilly, like 
moths to the candle. 

Mr. Forster underrates, I believe, the probability that in the 
coming world * culture ” will be pursued and actively promulgated by 
the leaders of the new democracy to an extent hitherto undreamed of 
The question is: Will Mr. Forster and his like lend a hand? It 
would mean scrapping some pre-war heroes. Sophocles, Velasquez, 
yes. But what place will there be for Henry James and his Ivory 
Tower? In art, I suggest that Ruskin rather than Roger Fry 
will be found the more fruitful prophet. For the point is, surely, 
that art as a religion has had its day, and that when Fry demurred 
to putting Shakespeare in the front rank of creators—on the ground 
that he was a “ purveyor” rather than a “ priest,” his theory of the 
essential meaning of art was reduced to an absurdity 

Our first duty, then, will be to renounce the cult of esoteric blisses, 
and to recognise that culture has always thriven best in the shadow 
of some humane myth that has disposed, from their earliest years, 
the minds of men and women to a perception of the beautiful. Which 
means, if you like, that the future of culture would be best assured 
by a little more bible-reading and church-going on the part of the 
younger generation.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 

The Garrick Club, W.C. 


RAILWAY SHORTCOMINGS 


S1r,—The splendid reply which the newspapers and periodicals have 
offered to the challenge of the bombing of London has, in one case, 
elicited congratulations from the Prime Minister himself, who has 
spoken of the resourcefulness and adaptability of the staff concerned 
It is unfortunate that it is not possible to point to any such qualities 
on the part of the staffs of our transport services, and in particulat 
of our railways, and it is most remarkable that the public should have 
accepted with such complacency a degree of disorganisation which 
in any other field would have aroused widespread criticism rhe 
necessity of avoiding the loss of valuable working time is widely 
recognised, and the consequent risks are universa'ly accepted, and 
yet daily millions of hours are wasted in travel in trains which not 
only are far slower than in peace-time, but also run so irreeularly 
that no reliance can be placed on the published time-tables. Within 
the last few days I have travelled to the West from Paddington in a 
train which started its journey 20 minutes late, and twice from 
Liverpoo! Street to Cambridge in a train which. scheduled to take 
91 minutes for a §5-mile journey, was 45 and so minutes late respec- 
tively on the two occasions, although at no time on either journey 
was an air-raid warning in operation. And such occurrences are the 
common experience of all travellers at the present time. 

It is difficult to understand why trains should travel especially 
slowly during an “alert” period. It may be that the risk of accident 
is thereby somewhat reduced, but in war-time we must be prepared 
to accept risks, for every delay hampers production, prolongs the wat 
and costs lives. The infinitesimal risk of an occasional railway 
disaster must be weighed against the certainty of widespread incon- 
venience which a disorganisation of the railway service involves ; and 
it is not difficult to see on which side the balance lies.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. C. Evans 

8 Fitzwilliam Street, Cambridge. 
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Books of the Day 


Britain’s Blunders 
By John F. Kennedy. (Hutchinson. 3s. 6d.) 





Why England Slept. 


ANYONE who picks up this modest volume out of curiosity re- 
garding the views of the 24-year-old son of the American 
Ambassador in London on the British political scene will soon 
find it worth while to pursue his reading for very different 
reasons. For this is an extremely able piece of work. Mr. 
Kennedy has written with a purpose—to warn his own country 
against repeating the mistakes into which he has seen Britain 
fall. He is writing, therefore, primarily for Americar readers, 
but it is very much to the good that British readers should have 
an opportunity of studying this succinct yet comprehensive, 
vigorous yet scrupulously fair, exposure of some of the errors 
that led to Britain’s entering the war in 1939 under various 
severe handicaps. Considering that the writer has lived less 
than two years in this country, his sureness and maturity of 
judgement on varied aspects of its national life are remarkable. 

Mr. Kennedy is out to frame no indictment. What he is 
engaged on is a diagnosis. Why was it that Britain reduced her 
defences to a degree which made it (in Mr. Kennedy’s view) 
impossible for Mr. Chamberlain to fight at the time of Munich, 
and left us under serious disadvantages when we did decide to 
fight a year iater? One reason, he suggests—and quite rightly— 
was a universal hatred of war; one was a too blind belief that 
somehow or other war would be avoided in the end; one was a 
sense of fairness towards Germany under which in 1934 and 1935 
“Hitler was able to ‘cash in’ on the goodwill that had been 
aroused by the sincere and earnest efforts of Germany to rebuild 
herself in the ’twenties under the Weimar Republic.” Another 
was British Ministers’ inexplicable lack of information on the 
lengths to which German rearmanent had been carried. And 
over and above all that was the handicap under which a democ- 
racy always lies in peace time in comparison with the dictator of 
a totalitarian State. 

On all these points Mr. Kennedy fortifies his argument abun- 
dantly with facts and figures and quotations from speeches. He 
makes no wanton attacks on anyone. His criticisms are always 
resolutely just. He is severe, not .surprisingly, on Sir John 
Simon’s handling of the Manchurian outrage, but he adds most 
rightly, in words which may be commended to many less objec- 
tive American writers (and some British), that “the English 
people naturally desired to avoid going to war, and the British 
Foreign Office did not know whether the American people would 
back Stimson to the end if it meant a war with Japan.”  Pre- 
cisely; that was what it was vital to know, and what Mr. Stim- 
son himself could not tell. Mr. Kennedy has some stringent 
comments to make on Mr. Chamberlain, but regarding Munich 
he says repeatedly, “Chamberlain could not have fought, even 
if he had wanted to;” “If Chamberlain had fought in 1938 he 
would have been playing into Hitler’s hands. Hitler had 
launched his rearmament programme in 1933. England had 
launched hers in 1935 and 1936.” He is severe on Lord Baldwin, 
but he insists again and again that if Ministers in a democratic 
State are culpable, the voters who put them where they are 
must share the responsibility, particularly when a Govern- 
ment’s mandate is renewed at the polls, as the Baldwin Govern- 
ment’s was in 1935. 

That is Mr. Kennedy’s point of arrival—the need for the 
people as a whole, particularly his own American people, to face 
the responsibilities of the present moment. They, like us, are 
a democracy, and as such exposed to all the peculiar difficulties 
that beset democracies. A democracy, he observes, is normally 
geared for peace, a totalitarian State for war. As long as a 
democracy convinces itself that there will be no war, it is half- 
way towards defeat in the war when it comes. Britain made 
that mistake; America must avoid it. And America, like Britain, 
has been sleeping. 

In one more quotation Mr, Kennedy’s argumen: can be ade- 
quately summarised : 

“We must always keep our armaments equal to our commitments. 
Munich should teach us that ; we must realise that any bluff will be 
called. We cannot tell anyone to keep out of our hemisphere unless 
our armaments and the people behind these armaments are prepared 
to back up the command, even to the ultimate point of going to war. 
There must be no doubt in anyone’s mind, the decision must be 
automatic: if we debate, if we hesitate, if we question, it will be too 
late. And if the decision goes to the British, we must be prepared to 
take our part in setting up a world order that will prevent the rise of 

militaristic dictatorship. ‘We withdrew from Europe in 1921 and 
refused to do anything to preserve the democracy we had helped to 

ive. We thought that i: made no difference to us what happened 
in Europe. We are beginning to realise that it does. Even from a 
purely selfish point of view we realised it when we voted our first 


$5,000,000.000 for defence.” 
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It is easy, of course, to be wise after the event. If British 
politicians had known five years ago what Mr. Kennedy knows 
now the history of those five years would have been very different. 
Not that Mr. Kennedy is ever guilty of any assumption of 
superior wisdom. He would probably, indeed, be genuinely sur- 
prised to find how much wisdem any detached reader of his 
book would impute to him. And, in fact, the claim that British 
political leaders did not know what was happening in Germany 
will not stand. For all through those critical years one man was 
sounding ceaseless notes of warning and backing them with 
figures which, if not always accurate in detail, were far more 
accurate than the rival figures with which Ministers countered 
them. That man was Winston Churchill. With considerable 
artistry Mr. Kennedy emphasises that just enough to let the fact 
speak for itself. WiILson Harris. 


‘ —— 
Stalin and Stalinism 

Stalin’s Kampf. Edited by M. R. Werner. (Jarrolds. 16s. 

Tuis rather absurdly titled voiume consists of extracts from 
writings and utterantes of Stalin, ranging from the time of his 
first appearance on the revolutionary scene in the Caucasus in 
the early years of this century to the outbreak of the present 
war. The subject-matter is divided into chapters; but within 
each chapter the extracts are printed in continuous form and— 
what is still more disconcerting—without regard to chronological 
order, so that, for example, an extract from  Stalin’s famous 
interview with Mr. Roy Howard in 1936 is followed without 
interruption by a passage from a report to a party congress in 
1921. The editor does not seem to have used any material 
which has not already appeared in English. Subject to these 
reservations, the job has been well done, and the compilation will 
be useful to anyone who wants to look up some of Stalin’s 
characteristic pronouncements for purposes of reference and 
quotation. The selection has been impartially made, though 
some quotations in footnotes from M. Souvarine’s biography 
of Stalin, and some pointed extracts from Lenin about Finland 
and from Trotsky about “opportunism” which appear in an 
appendix, indicate where his sympathies lie. 

Stalin was from his early youth a sincere and consistent revo- 
lutionary. But one may guess that he had never had any 
particular aptitude for, or interest in, the theory of revolution 
which had so overwhelming an attraction for more abstract 
minds like those of Plekhanov, Bukharin, Trotsky and even 
Lenin. Stalin is one of those politicians for whom theory is 
never more than the adjunct, and if necessary the pretext, of 
action. His one serious incursion into the theoretical field was 
a short series of lectures he delivered at Sverdlovsk University 
in 1924 on “ The Foundations of Leninism.” The text of these 
has undergone more than one modification in successive editions, 
as the author, and official policy with him, has gradually swivelled 
round from the conception of world revolution beginning in 
Russia through “socialism in a single State” te more modern 
forms of Soviet nationalism. The exponent of official policy 
must always be cautious. Official pronouncements rarely make 
enthralling reading. Stalin is too good a bureaucrat to permit 
himself any originality of thought or any recognisable singu- 
larities of style. The reader of Mein Kampf knows quite a lot 
about Hitler by the time he has finished. The reader of this 
volume knows next to nothing about Stalin. 

Nevertheless, the leading landmarks of recent Russian history 
stand out clearly enough in these pages. The expulsion of 
Trotsky, the tension with Great Britain at the time of the Arcos 
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raid, the “dizzy from success” period of the liquidation of the 
Kulaks, the courting of the United States, the so-called Stalin 
constitution with its mock liberalism, and the initiation of the 
Stakhanov movement, are all represented by extracts from 
reports of speeches of Stalin. Surveying the volume as a whole, 
one has the impression that Stalin has uttered less and less in 
public as his power has increased, and that this reticence has 
been quite deliberate. Some important speeches do not appear 
in this volume, perhaps because they have never been translated 
into English. But, on the whole Stalin has confined to a discreet 
minimum his public pronouncements on such outstanding issues 
as the series of treason trials or the adoption, and then the 
abandonment, of the standpoint of collective security. 

Stalin’s last important speech on foreign policy was delivered 
in March, 1939, at which time he was still announcing the in- 
tention of his country to “ stand for the support of nations which 
are the victims of aggression and are fighting forthe indepen- 
dence of their country.” It is significant that, in order to fill 
the last few pages with something to illustrate Soviet policy since 
the outbreak of war and cover the invasion of Finland, Mr. 
Werner has had recourse to speeches of Molotov. It cannot be 
said that there is any break in style. Molotov is just as colour- 
lessly official, and just as ready to evolve ex post facto theory to 
justify practice, as his master. E. H. Carr. 


Critic Out of Arabia 


Men in Print. By T.E. Lawrence. (Golden Cockerel Press. 2 gns.) 
Men in Print is, for several reasons, a book which all Lawrence- 
lovers will require to read and many to possess. Even if it had 
not been introduced by A. W. Lawrence, rightly jealous for his 
brother’s reputation, its matter and manner—original thoughts 
on emergent authors of his time—would place it far above and 
remote from the Lawrence racket, still kept going by persons 
anxious to “cash in” on a week-end they once spent with him 
in early youth. “The author’s appreciation of good printing,” 
says Professor Lawrence, “made it fitting to aim at a seemly 
production.” This latest volume of the Golden Cockerel is not 
only seemly, but sumptuous ; though for city dwellers there is a 
hopelessness in snow-white buckram, which may acquire grime but 
never, like white vellum, patina. Black buckram, or even Law- 
rence’s own Oxford blue, matching the fine } Niger, would have 
been more merciful. Not the Cockerel but the author is respon- 
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sible for the two odd errors in the text: La Rire on his first page 
and on the 49th a comic mis-spelling which shows that he had 
heard but not read the unsavoury French equivalent of “ dan. 
delion.” The volume contains a “ Note” on Flecker, reviews of 
D. H. Lawrence and the Omnibus of H. G. Wells’s Short Stories, 
a Criticism of Henry Williamson’s Tarka the Otter, some remarks 
on Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, and a review of the works of Walter 
Savage Landor. 

Lawrence had always loved writing for its own sake; but 
he came to public expression comparatively late in life, with the 
disadvantages of the unprofessional touch balanced to some extent 
by the keener sense of the prentice hand, trained largely on the 
great classics, and free in modern fiction to pick and choose un- 
deadened by enforced contact with mediocrity in bulk. In the 
realm of poetry he would have been a Byron rather than a 
Spenser, in scholarship not an A. E. Housman but a Thomas 
Page, stimulating the serious more than the specialised reader, 
Throughout, the interest is less in the objective matter than in 
its refraction through the prismatic brilliance of the observing 
mind: one feels, unusually, that the reviewer is at least as great 
as the reviewed. The Flecker is slight: appraisement of the 
person rather than appreciation of the personality, and might 
almost be a sketch of Hassan himself—the exact opposite, that is, 
of what Lawrence wanted to be and to be thought: of what in 
many respects he generally was. Flecker’s nosta!gia of the remote 
recalls the lady in Sugar and Spice, “ My spiritual home is 
where I happen not to be.” Lawrence’s variety of nasal experience 
is exempiified in “the slow sourness of boiled cabbage which 
smelled through the hotel,” and his practical knowledge of cook- 
ing by his difficulty in absorbing Twilight in Italy, wiich “ clung 
to the roof of the mouth, like an overkneaded suet-pudding.” 

It seems strange to be noticing in this Spectator twelve- and 
thirteen-year-old Spectator notices. In these, although the Wells’s 
stories receive a longer and more methodical analysis, it is mani- 
fest that for D. H. Lawrence the writer had special affinities: 

Not littérateur a littérateur reviews 

But Lawrence Lawrence; 
though we may perhaps ask how far 1940 criticism would allow 
that “In those early days, before the War, readers hopes lay 
in Lawrence or Forster.” 

His loving care is lavished upon D. H.; but it is from H. G. 
onwards that his penetrating insight into the technique of writing 
is revealed. “ Man-made things grow queer to our eyes sooner 
than the queer shape of ourselves.” Fashions, whether in auto- 
mobiles or women’s clothes, are the most ephemeral things in 
life. Nothing grows so quickly out-of-date as the entirely up-to- 
date: in letters, for example, the slick fin de siécle modernism of 
Paul Morand. Lawrence comments upon the relatively small-scale 
detail of H. G. Wells: “He cannot be tremendous,” forgetting 
that this localised precision is equally chargeable to Dante, as 
against the deepdomed but very vague empyrean of Paradise Lost. 

For many readers the running fire of commentary on Tarka 
the Otter (which has, I fear, infected the even tenor of today’s 
notice) will prove the climax of interest and instruction. Starting 
as “a self-confessed failure—a man who never will be able to 
write, despite all his equipment and knowledge, just because he 
lacks the seed of creation ”—Lawrence proceeds to give full p!ay 
to his conscious delight in the technique of words. “ Paragraphs 
should be books in microcosm: have a start, a climax, couplings 
fore and aft, a finish.” (In 1926 he said: “I know I can write 
a good sentence, a good paragraph, even a good chapter, but I 
have proved I cannot write a good book.”) Again, “ Prose is bad 
when people stop to look at it”: a rule he sometimes broke. 
“ Like a mussel on a sea-shore,” he quotes, and comments, “ Only 
one aI think is prudent. ‘ Linked into chains and chased’: two 
‘cha’ together. Tut-tut. Only repeat a word-sound if it is 
reminiscent of the act-sound you are trying to describe.” I close 
with his delicate depreciation of Walter Savage Landor. “ It’s 
as lovely and as remote and as useless as a sound that wind 
makes in the top of too close a grove of firs. A music of 
whispering which steals down the cathedral—dark, pillared, yet 
starved trunks within the grove. It is good to listen there, once 
ve Se RONALD STORRS. 


When Yeats Was Fifty-four 


If I Were Four-and-twenty. 
Cuala Press, Dublin. 16s.) 


Tuts little book, attractively printed for a limited edition of 450 
copies, contains two essays, the one, If I Were Four-and-twenty, 
written in 1919, when Yeats was fifty-four, the other, Sweden- 
borg, Mediums, and the Desolate Places, five years earlier. The 
latter takes us into that field of the occult—a word used with 
diffidence since Yeats steadily refused to make hard-and-fast dis- 
tinctions between various kinds of reality—-which occupied so 
much of his attention from the middle thirties to the end. It is 
characteristic of him that he should begin the essay by recalling 
the days when Lady Gregory took him from cottage to cottage 
in Ireland collecting stories, and that he should link those adven- 
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read.’—A. G. 


‘A hook that evervone should 
MACDONNELL, Observer. 

‘It ought te be read now by as many people as 
possible.” EpwWarp SHANKS, Sunday Times. 


read J/y Name is Million.’—John O’London’s, 


MY NAME IS 
MUILLION 


‘Read a book called My Name is Million. The 
experiences of an Englishwoman in Poland. While 
we read we are moving into larger horizons. We see 
how Poland’s battle and our own is connected .. . 
, good book, the best I have read about Poland 
and it deals with more than Poland. Its feeling and 
sympathy stretch out over the whole world.’—Sir 
Hvan Wauro.e, Daily Sketch. ‘ At onee the finest 
and most terrible book about the war that has been 
It will be read in years after we have 
Sunday Times. 8s. 6d. 


i Every man and woman in these islands should 


this is 


published. 
nassed through this ordeal.’ 


i 
by ‘ST RATEGICUS’ 
The War for World Power 
‘Strategicus ’ is, of course, the brilliant military 
eritie whose articles in the Sprcrator have made so 
ereat an impression. Obviously, a complete history 


war requiring many volumes cannot be written 
histories 


vet. We already 
written for popular consumption but this book while 
not aiming at finality corrects the gross distortions 
of daily news and gives an intelligent appreciation of 
the events of the war ending with the evacuation of 
Dunkirk. It will be followed by such further volumes 
as the course of the war may require. 10s. 6d. 


e: A A Y 
by GEORGE SAVA 
ry e ’ 
I'wice the Clock Round 
The author of The Healing Knife, A Ring at the 
Door, ete., is now on military service and wrote this 
book while still a civilian. For twenty-four hours, a 
day and a night, he takes his readers into his con- 
fidence, deseribes his present life, his boyhood, and 
presents a variety of patients, their characters and 
cases——an author and a book of amazing vitality. 
Superbly entertaining. 8s. 6d. 
~Y ‘’ DF Pl 
SEX AND LIFE 
by PROF. STEINACH & DR. LOEBEL 
Here is news from the front—news of the first victory 
in mankind’s hitherto hopeless war against old age. 
Many people have heard that Steinach had found a 
way of rejuvenating human beings, but few, except 
specialists and the ‘ first hundred thousand ’ 
fortunate ‘ patients’ know anything at all about it. 
Here is the whole faseinating story. With 67 
lustrations, some im colour. 18s. 


THE TWO CLUB 
SYSTEM 
OF BIDDING 
ly G. L. BUTLER & PAUL STERN 


What! A book about Two Clubs? What nonsense. I 
played it for ten years. ... Why do these people 

to write 300 pages about a system that anyone 
can learn in two minutes?’ It is for these and others 
the book has been prepared. It covers the whole 
ficld from Opening Bids to the latest methods of 
e Grand Slams. 7s. 6d. 
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Strangers and Brothers 

C. P. SNOW. Messrs. Faber & Faber are not given 
to boasting but they believe that the publication of 
this long novel of the ‘ inter-war’ period will mark 
the arrival of a major story-teller. 8s. 6d. 


The Opera House Murders 
*DAN BILLANY is a find. I can remember no first 


novel in the crime field that has been so much in a 
class by itself. If he ean repeat this performance he 
will be the biggest discovery since Margery Allingham. 
* Billany for Villainy ’’ should become Mr. I’aber’s 
Manchester Eve. News. * Here is a first 


war-ery.’ 
detective novel of unusual distinetion.—Sunday 
Times. ‘Tam not sure that Fabers have not got a 


Time and 


new prima donna among thriller writers.’ 
7s. 6d. 


Tide. 


. . ‘ 

Bewildering Cares 

WINIFRED PECK. * Lady Peck’s wit sparkles on 
every page. The book is a tonie and she deserves our 
real gratitude for making us laugh in these troublous 
days.’—Times Lit. Sup. (Special Fiction Recommen- 
dation.) * It is quite on the cards that before long 
Winifred Peck will qualify as a modern Anthony 
Trollope.’ Daily Vail, dV the author ot Let Vi Go 
Bar k. 7s. 6d. 


Loss of Eden 
D. BROWN & C. SERPELL. ‘ The outstanding new 


work of fiction. —The Times. ‘ The best work of home 
propaganda sinee the war began and vet it is highly 
exciting, even breath-taking at times."—Sir Hau 
Wapo.e, Daily Sketch. * An uneannily vivid piece 
of fiction whieh I read, completely enthralled by the 
power of the storytelling, at a sitting.’—-PuHiuir Pace, 
Daily Mail. Recommended by the Book Society. 
7s. 6d. 


XY a 
Testament of Immortality 
T. S. ELIOT has written a foreword for this unusual 
anthology which the anonymous author compiled not 
for publication but for his own solace after a Joss of 
an only son. It became known to his friends and 
others who urged that it be made publie. 8s. 6d. 


The Irish Free State & Its Senate 


DONAL O’SULLIVAN. No book about the history 
of modern Ireland could possibly be dull but the 
author has made the most of his opportunities and 
this will remain the authoritative work on the history 
of the evolution of the Irish Free State into Eire. 


25s. 
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tures with his other experiences in reading Swedenborg, and in 
returning to Swedenborg after long immersion in the poetry 
and mysticism of Blake. It may be doubted if he would ever 
have been so pre-occupied with the evidences he could get from 
mediums and with spiritualist writings, if for many years he had 
not lived so intimately with Blake, for whom the visionary world 
of the imagination, with its portentous occupants were more 
real, normal and poetic than the ordinary world of sense- 
perception. We can see in this essay, as in so many of Yeats’s 
later writings and in so much of his talk, how he contrived to 
exalt even the commonplaces of occult experience, accepted very 
literally by him, to the level of his more general experience, 
which included literature and philosophy and sense of nation. 

These three interests—“ in a form of literature, in a form of 
philosophy, and a belief in nationality "—were, as he tells us in 
the 1919 essay (which is worthy to take a place among his more 
significant prose writings), the predominant interests of his youth. 
He tells how, being now “an indolent man of four-and-fifty, with 
no settled habit but the writing of verse,” he considers what he 
would do ¥ again he were twenty-four, at the age when he found 
himself reflecting: “Hammer your thoughts into unity.” His 
love of literature and his belief in nationality—those were soon 
reconciled, as indeed the greater part of his work testifies. But 
for identifying these with his philosophy, that was another matter, 
and he only found himself achieving it when he discovered that 
this, too, had to become the product of his whole character; by 
which I think he means that it was a synthesis of all his interests 

in religion, in country, in literature, in people, even in politics. 
He suggests that it is a fault in the Irish nation that it keeps its 
political thought so distinct from its religious thought. 

So if he were four-and-twenty, “and without rheumatism,” he 
would write of men “in whom an intellectual patriotism is not 
distinct from religion”; he would go on a pilgrimage to Croagh 
Patrick and to Lough Derg, and in many little lyrics make the 
Rock of Cashel as vivid in the memory of imaginative men as 
the sacred mountain of Japan is for its votaries; he would try to 
create a type of man “whose most moving religious experience 

would bring with it an imagery to connect it with an Irish 
multitude now and in the past time.” 

This ideal is connected, not so obscurely as it may seem, with 
his admiration of Balzac, whose whole social order, he suggests, 
is the “creation of two struggles, that of family with family, that 
of individual with individual.” By “family ” he means “all 
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institutions, classes, orders, nations, that arise out of the family 
and are held together, not by a logical process, but by historical 
associations.” At bottom lie instinct and immediate understand. 
ing, as opposed to cold logic, the “ wild beast” which “ cannot 
but destroy mysterious life.” What Yeats pleads for is that sort 
of “varied intellect,” that sort of philosophy, which wil! include 
inherited experience, associated ideas, love of God, love of nation, 
love of woman—emotion in all its kinds informed by know- 
ledge. “If I were not four-and-fifty, with no settled habit but 
the writing of verse, rheumatic, indolent, discouraged, and about 
to move to the Far East, I would begin another epoch by recom. 
mending to the nation a new doctrine, that of unity of being.” 
Even he did not know that his best work was still to be written, 
R. A. Scott-JAMEs. 


Lives of the Bacteria 


Biological Aspects of Infectious Disease. By F. M. Burnet, 


(Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 


THERE have been many books, both technical and popular, upon 
the history, causes, and treatment of infectious diseases, their 
effects upon human destiny, the waxing and waning of empires, 
cities, and civilisations, the romances associated with the 
discovery of bacteria and viruses, and the triumphs, both hygienic 
and commercial, of their recognition and conquest. But most 
of these have been written either from the medical or human 
point of view. Dr. Burnet, in this most clearly written and 
wholly fascinating volume, has approached the subject rather 
from that of the naturalist and biological philosopher. Surveying 
the whole field of planetary organic tribal life—with its ultimate 
conditioning, in respect of all its members, of “ eat or be eaten” 
—he has tried to envisage this struggle for life and survival 
between the bacteria and viruses and the human species upon 
which, as it were, they must either feed or die, from the stand- 
point of these micro-organisms themselves. 

For they, too, have had their history, their periods of victorious 
prosperity, as it were—at humanity’s expense—of subsequent 
check and decline, with apparent alternations in their own 
character and evolution, and with the sudden emergings of 
certain of their class into new phases of power, experienced by 
humanity “as new diseases. 

This has been illustrated in this country by such examples 
as that of the virus responsible for small-pox. In the eighteenth 
century this was the cause of more deaths amongst children 
than all the other infectious diseases put together. And the 
small-pox of those days seems to have been very different from 
the relatively mild and sporadic type occasionally met with 
today—a change not wholly to be accounted for by the intro- 
duction of vaccination. Again, between 1850 and 1880, the virus 
responsible for scarlet fever was the greatest killer of children; 
it is now a relatively mild enemy. Other micro-organisms, the 
bacterium responsible for diphtheria and the virus responsible 
for measles, have shown similar changes of aggressiveness, as seen 
throfgh human eyes. 

These are all part of a never-ceasing economic struggle for 
existence, affecting the whole of organic life. The bacteria that 
attack us have, for example, viruses that attack them—of which, 
in one or two cases, we have been able to make helpful allies. 
And the more exactly we are able to study the environments 
and food-stuffs required by the bacteria and viruses with whom 
at present we cannot live in amity, the more precise and effective 
will be the measures forthcoming to thwart them. ,Some of 
these are already within us in the shape of anti-bodies, although 
every new-born infant, after the first month or two, has to create 
his own. Others in the shape of anti-bodies that can be intro- 
duced or whose manufacture in ourselves can be artificially 
stimulated have already proved successful; and recently drugs 
have been discovered, the value of which in many bacterial 
diseases has been dramatic. 

All this and much more, so artfully freed from technical 
obscurity that any educated reader can understand every word 
of it, will be found in Dr. Burnet’s book, which is surely one 
of the best of its kind that has appeared for a very long time. 

H. H. BasHForp 
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The Science of Propaganda 


Political Propaganda. By F. C. Bartlett. (Cambridge Univer-ity 


Press. 38. 6d.) 


Too many books have been written about propaganda in general, 
too few about political propaganda in particular. It may be 
that Eve, persuading Adam to bite the apple, was the first 
propagandist ; unless it were the serpent, who first persuaded 
Eve. It may be that political propaganda is but one branch 
of the whole vast art of persuasion. But it is no longer enough 
to regard it as simply a wider application of the arts of com- 
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. « « one of the most satisfying 


anthologies I have ever opened... 
E. C. BENTLEY 


Daily Celegraph 
MISCELLANY 


An Anthology 
of Prose & Verse 


compiled by 


J. B. FIRTH 


(the well-known Daily Telegraph contributor) 


This book possesses a strong appeal to 
every lover of good literature. Whatever 
the reader’s taste, within the covers of 
this delightful volume will be found 
selections from old and new favourites, 
including characters culled from both 
history and fiction. 


Mr. Firth’s selection is drawn from a 
wide field of English literature, ex- 
pressing every mood from the serious 
to the gay. 

Excerpts from famous and even lesser- 
known writers find a niche in this 
compact, pocket-sized anthology. 


To possess a copy of this Miscellany is to find peace 
and mental stimulation at whatever page it is 
opened, and it is in this spirit and for this purpose 
that this anthology was conceived and compiled. 


PRICE J 9% BOUND IN 
NET STIFF COVERS 


From Booksellers and Bookstalls ; or post free 3/10 
from Daily Telegraph (Book Dept.), Fleet St., E.C.4. 


Published by Messrs. Hutchinson Ltd. 
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HAPPY DAYS 


By H. L. Mencken 


The * doyen of American litterateurs has 
written a vivacious account of the first twelve 
years of his life, a record not only of his own 
childhood but of a whole era now fast fading 
into history. A story that is in mood and 
substance sheer entertainment. 15/- net. 


CHILD'S DISCOVERY 
OF DEATH 


By Sylvia Anthony 


The problem of allaying or not arousing 
childish anxiety which used to be mainly the 
mother’s is now shared by many teachers, 
and this piece of research into the child mind 
will have repercussions on the accepted ideas 
as to the handling of children in these difficult 
times. A book with a deep topical significance. 


11/6 net. 


FLOWERS EAST— 
WEST 


By J. Gregory Conway 


An exposition of the principles and practice 
of flower arrangement in both Eastern and 
Western traditions, with valuable information 
regarding the sort of flowers suited to different 
types of homes, and on the selection of 
flowers for the cutting garden. More than 
100 superb plates. 25/- net. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
WORD BOOK 


By Eric Partridge 


This compact glossary, intended for preachers, 
theological students and the general reader, 
is compiled with the author’s characteristic 
thoroughness. The Greek and the Latin of 
the Vulgate are frequently quoted, the meaning 
and etymology of the English word established, 
and in addition a number of personal, racial 
and geographical names are included. 7/6 net. 


BRITISH ADMIRALS 
AND 
CHINESE PIRATES 


By Grace Fox, Ph.D. 


A pioneer history of Britain’s commercial 
frontier in China during the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century. Here is a significant 
re-examination of the Eastern expansion of 
Britain’s power. A dramatic story of the 
development of British interests in the then 
tumultuous and fortune-making East. 





12/6 net. 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
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mercial advertising and personal publicity. By association with 
motives of power and prestige, and with the machinery of 
censorship and coercion, political propaganda becomes different 
in kind, and not merely in degree, from other forms of persuasion. 
Its special problems must be tackled by the expert—the political 
scientist and the social psychologist. Professor Bartlett is a 
professional psychologist, and his little book in the new 
Current Problems series is a valuable study of* some of these 
problems. The reader who seeks comfortable generalisation 
and picturesque example will be disappointed. This is a 
thoughtful, cautious book. It provides the pleasure of logical 
argument, concisely but always clearly expressed. 

Hitler has declared that “the intelligence of the masses is 
small, their forgetfulness is great,” and has inferred from this 
not only that endless repetition is the first principle of propa- 
ganda, but also that consistency is unnecessary. But is either 
inference true? Is his premise itself more than a half-truth? 
Professor Bartlett contends that this low estimate of mass- 
intelligence—so characteristic of totalitarianism—is not supported 
by experience or experiment, and that methods of propaganda 
derived from it are therefore likely to succeed only in exceptional 
conditions. Repetition may produce irritation or boredom rather 
than acquiescence. Whenever any series of connected events is 
being reported or any single policy is being expounded, internal 
consistency does seem, in practice, to carry greater conviction. 
Only when we replace armchair theorising and dogmatic general- 
isation by scientific investigation can we evolve reliable principles 
of political propaganda. 

It is very important for the future of democratic government 
that such principles should be evolved. For democracy to 
neglect or misunderstand the force of political propaganda is to 
surrender the field to the crude methods of dictatorship. And 
single-party propaganda is doomed to strive continually to 
paralyse critical analysis, to promote thoughtless acceptance, and 
keep public opinion in a kindergarten stage of education. 
Democracy alone can permit free play for propaganda and 
counter-propaganda, so that its citizens can be encouraged “to 
reason why,” and not merely like the Nazi “to do and die,” 
unreasoning and unreasonable. Much of Professor Bartlett’s 


argument turns upon this difference, and is both timely and 
stimulating. The book suffers slightly from compression. 
Specific examples which might have illumined the argument 


have had to be excluded. I make this criticism not as one who 
suspects indigestion, but as one left asking for more. 
Davip THOMSON. 


DIFFICULTIES 


We are all faced with difficulties, with 
regard to our money, our home life, 
and even our faith in the future. 
But all this can be surmounted. 


We may have to modify our 
but 
must still be constant. 


ways, our essential code 


Part of this code must be to realise the 
need of others. In proportion as our 
burdens increase, so do theirs. To 
help them when ourselves faced with 
difficulties will be a source of strength. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, 





LONDON, S.W.1 
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The Ghosts of Borley 


The Most Haunted House in England. 
Ios. 6d 


By Harry Price (Longmans, 


THANK God, I say, for ghosts!) I do not mean merely that the 
intangible terrors of haunting are a welcome change after the all. 
too-tangible terrors of bombing, or even that the craziest 
poltergeist comes to one with a refreshing appearance Sanity 
after the craziness of war. I mean also, what a mercy that there 
should still be a little mystery! The world has never been 5 
trite. All the legends are exploded, nobody even claims to see 
fairies, while Father Christmas, the presents distributed, visibly 
doffs his beard and takes his seat at the dinner table. Hence a 
generation grows up with nothing to revere and precious little to 
wonder at. It travels “over the hills and far away” only to find 
a Woolworth’s store on the other side ; it looks “through magic 
casements on faery seas forlorn” and, lo and behold, they tum 
out to be the windows of the cabin in which it is taking its 
pleasure cruise. And so, I repeat, thank God for ghosts. I had 
almost added, thank God for Mr. Price who seeks them so suc- 
cessfully, pursues them so indefatigably, and writes about them 
sO excitingly. 

In Borley Rectory he has found ghosts worthy of his pen, 
Beginning with the legend of a nun eloping with a lay brother 
in a three-horse coach, being caught, brought back, walled up, 
and thereafter observed walking in the garden on summer even- 
ings, the records of Borley bear witness to a prolonged and varied 
series of unexplained occurrences continuing through the tenure 
of five rectors, by whom, their families and servants they are 
abundantly observed, and finally reaching a point at which the 
house has to be written off as uninhabitable by a peaceable family, 
is leased for the purposes of psychic observation to Mr. Price, 
occupied for the best part of a year by a corps of observers, and 
finally finishes its career in a blaze of uncanny glory by being 
burnt to the ground in mysterious circumstances. During the 
course of this career Borley has “ featured ” every sort of manifes- 
tation known to the hunter of haunted Footsteps are 
heard in passages, dark figures stand by beds, grisly black hands 
protrude through doors, phantasmal horses are heard dragging 
invisible coaches, bells ring which nobody has pulled, people are 
locked in their rooms and become targets for flying missiles, brass 
candlesticks are hurled down the staircase well, half a fireplace is 
feund on the staircase itself, a woman is stunned by a blow 
delivered by an invisible fist, perfectly good Burgundy, when 
poured into a glass, turns into ink, and Sauterne exudes the per- 
fume of eau de Cologne, a gluey substance is found on the floor 
of the chapel, mysterious writings appear on walls. 

What explanation can be offered for these curious happenings? 
Mr. Price’s job, which is to draw up a 
statement of the evidence, to prepare a brief, as he puts it, for 
the jury of readers, and leave the verdict to them. Nevertheless, 
in a chapter entitled “Can the Phenomena be Explained?” he 
makes certain tentative suggestions. The furniture throwing, bell- 
ringing, door-locking and so forth are, he thinks, wholly consis- 
tent with the so-called poltergeist theory ; they are indeed typical 
poltergeist phenomena. If you ask whar poltergeists are, there 
is no answer. They are mischievous rather than dangerous, take 
delight in discomfiting human beings, cause bodies to move with- 
out visible agency and, well. . that is all. Other phenomena, 
such as the appearance of the nun, the writings on the walls, 
the footsteps, are, Mr. Price thinks, most easily to be accounted 
for on the spirit hypothesis which he states as follows: 


houses. 


Explanations are not 


“The persisting remnants of the egos or personalities (the reader 

can call them spirits, if he pleases), with some portions of intelligence 
still retained, of persons who once were associated with the Rectory, 
or with some building formerly on the site. The Rectory ... 
is saturated with such emanat.ons.” 
Possibly, possibly not. Waiving the difficulty of the suggestion 
that spirits, being without body, can assume bodily shape, and, 
being without feet, can cause the sound of footsteps, we « n sull 
ask whether they can materialise indelible lead pencils to make 
meaningless squiggles on the walls of houses. That they should 
do any such thing seems to me frankly incredible; yet this 
precisely was what they apparently did do at Borley. They did 
it, for example, when I myself was in the house and could have 
sworn that the squiggles could not have been produced by normal 
means. And here we come to the heart of the mystery. Is it 
really credible that the whole thing is faked ; that the phenomena 
reported for over fifty years, observed as Mr. Price tells us by 
over a hundred witnesses, many of them sceptics, some of them 
expert observers, were all non-existent ; that the witnesses were 
all the fathers of lies or the victims of self-deception? I find 
this equally incredible. 

What then? I do not know and am delighted to confess that 
I do not, which is why I venture to repeat, thank God for ghosts 
and also for Mr. Price. Granted that you want to forget the war, 
I do not know a better book ; granted that an account of Borley 
was worth doing, I do not see how it could have been better done. 

C. E. M. Joan. 
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Beset by 
potential dangers 


doing everything 
of their 


responsible persons are 


possible to ensure the welfare 


dependents by appointing a permanent 
corporate body as Executor and Trustee. 


When you appoint the ‘GENERAL’ 
your trust is backed by the financial security 
of a Company whose Assets are £21,000,000. 
You can also rely completely on the Trustee 
“GENERAL?” for 


confidential, sympathetic administration, and 


Department of the 
expert investment knowledge. 


Enquiries should be addressed to 


The Manager, Trustee Department, 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, 99, ALDWYCH, LONDON 
W.C.2 


Lite & Fire Established 1837. Casualty Established 1885. 


Governor: SIR FRANCIS NORIE-MILLER, BART. 








They serve our Empire 


Old boys and girls trained by the Society 
in great numbers, serving the 
Empire in the present struggle. Please 
send a gift to heip train 1,190 poor 
children to be useful citizens. 


are, 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 
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THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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Sequel to 
AND QUIET FLOWS THE DON 


THE DON 
FLOWS HOME 
TO THE 
SEA 


By Mikhail Sholokhov 


+ 


“A truly remarkable work, the grimmest of 
panoramas, not without its streaks of wild 
beauty, and its fine excitements.”’ 

RALPH STRAUS in The Sunday Times 


+ 


870 pages - + 9s. 6d. net 


PUTNAM 
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saving my life 
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7, SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1 


“Before 1 was admitted to John Groom's 
Crippleage I was a helpless cripple and 
a liability to others. No matter how I 
tried I could not find employment and 
life seemed hopeless. You can imagine 
my delight when | became a membe f 
this happy band of workers, with the 
privilege of living in a beautiful, Chris 
tian home. After being trained to make 
artificial flowers I received wages at 
Board of Trade rates of pay, and this 
has enabled me to become partially self- 
supporting. I cannot find words to say 
how grateful 1 am to all wh ave 
helped to bring about such a wonderful 
change inmy life. It seems like a miracle.” 
In some such language is expressed the 
experience of the girls in our Cripple 
age At present we have nearl 300, 
all crippled beyond recovery! Yet they 
make exquisite flowers which are much 
admired by those who purchase them 
from the leading stores and shops in 
London and the provinces. (Please ask 
for “ Crippleage ” flowers.) 
rhere is a long “ waiting list ” of sad 
cases for admission to the Crippleage. 
Your kind contributions will help to 
SAMPLE ROSE, safeguard this institution, as well as 
MADE BY OUR our orphanage, where 150 girls are fully 
CRIPPLES. SENT maintained from infancy to 15 years of 
FOR 3d Ss] AMPS age The Orphanage has been trans- 
sei cah atin ferred from Clacton to Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire, for the war period 
President: The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock 
Illustrated Aunual Report gladly nm regu 
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The Second Deluge 


All Aboard for Ararat. By H. G. Wells. (Secker and Warburg’ 
3s. 6d.) 


Mr. WELLS’s new fable opens with the sad Mr. Noah Lammock, 
seated at his desk writing nothing. “The cold realisation of final 
defeat” has “clcsed about his heart.” As God in this story 
identifies Mr. Lammoch with Mr. Wells in spite of his protests— 
“T never wrote The Time Machine”—the reader may be for- 
given for making the same mistake and seeing Mr. Lammock as 
that baffled idealist who planned The Great Conspiracy, and 
believed that airmen might yet save the world. It is a frank 
and delightful self-portrait; Mr. Lammoch, once he _ gets 
involved in argument with the old gentleman from the lunatic 
asylum who claims quite rightly to be God, soon forgets his 
despair. He is quite prepared—on certain conditions, of course 
—to set sail in the Ark and start a new world. He is a near- 
heroic figure as he makes his final claim: “No man is beaten 
until he knows and admits he is beaten, and that I will never 
know nor admit.” Never mind the arid core of his new world— 
“ Atheist, Creative, Psycho-synthetic”; never mind the wooli- 
ness of his desires—“* We want, on the one hand, an incessant, 
relentless process of the will and intelligence, protected in some 
way from disintegrating influences, and on the other hand we 
want a broad appeal to ordinary people which will anticipate and 
protect...” Even at his vaguest Mr. Wells retains an enor- 
mous creative drive, and his new book will be read by all 
those who remember with pleasure his short story, “ A Vision of 
Judgment,” for its humour, and for the odd incongruous vein of 
poetic feeling which once, in the days of Mr. Polly, made Mr. 
Wells a novelist of genius. God discussing with wit his own 
Book and the morals of the first Mrs. Noah, God worried by his 
shadow, Satan, God pursued by the doctor and attendants of a 
lunatic asylum—there may be people who will be offended by 
Mr. Wells’s Divinity, but if so they have missed entirely that 
curious love of a God who doesn’t, in his view. exist, that tender- 
ness for a phantom which has dug itself into Mr. Wells’s brain. 

“Since I made man in my own image how could I be anything 
but a very human God? . How could I know how they would hum- 
bug me about? From first to last my tault has been trustfulness. I 
am the Eternal Optimist. People say ‘God is Love.’ Far truer 
that ‘God is Hope.’” 

GRAHAM GREENE. 

















, on | 
Wills & Trusts | 
In acting as an executor or trustecc, the | 
Westminster Bank aims at putting itself 
in the position of a private trustee. It is | 
therefore its practice to employ the family 
solicitor, if there is one, or any other 
solicitor the client may name; by such 
means the Bank succeeds in combining 
domestictradition with businessefficiency. 
A book showing the advantages of cor- 
porate executorship and the terms of 
appointment may be had at any 
branch of the Bank 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


IMITED 
Temporary Headquarters: 
PRIORY MANSIONS, BATH ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH j 
but new business proposals and matters of urgency 
miay still be discussed at 
§3 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 





Trustee Offices also in | 
BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER AND PICCADILLY 
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Mary Tudor Again 


Spanish Tudor: The Life of Bloody Mary. By H. F. My 
Prescott. (Constable. 18s.) 


It is odd what a contrast there is between the old-fashioned 
nineteenth-century view of Mary Tudor and that which has 
become current in our own day. No doubt the former was very 
ignorant, and based upon Protestant prejudice rather than upon 
historical evidence. It would be interesting to know when, and 
with whom, the change came. Perhaps RH. Benson had as 
much to do as anybody in presenting a more favourable view of 
her character to the popular mind. Miss Prescott clearly belongs 
to the Monsignor Benson school of thought about Mary, and in 
that is right enough. She regards Mary’s life and reign as the 
tragedy they were. Perhaps she does not bring out sufficiently 
Mary’s foolery, though she is aware of it. The reign need not 
have been anything like such a disaster, if only Mary had had 
more sense, had not been convinced that God had worked a 
miracle with her accession, that she was providentially called to 
fulfil a mission, the restoration of Catholicism in England, &c, 
It is curious how easily human beings convince themselves that 
they are specially chosen for some purpose, usually divine, and 
to what stupidities that conviction conducts them. I wonder 
why? But Miss Prescott is not far wrong in her summingz-up: 
“Perhaps no other reign in English history has seen such a 
great endeavour made, and so utterly defeated.” It is odder still 
that when in these cases the hopes are completely frustrated, the 
conviction is often only strengthened. 

Miss Prescott has written a full-length, a very full-length bio- 
graphy of Mary: 500 pages of it_ It is too much All the more 
so, in these days of paper shortage, since only a year or two 
ago Miss Beatrice White published a long life of Mary, on very 
similar lines. This is a better book than that, less heavy and more 
interestingly written. It is very much a woman’s book; the 
dresses are unfailingly described, and all the detail of a scene. 
It must be recognised that Mary’s life provides a number of 
very good scenes; her wrangles with Edward’s commissioners, 
her receptign of Bishop Ridley at Hunsdon, her speech at the 
Guildhall in the midst of Wyatt’s Rebellion, her interview with 
Elizabeth after it; in all of which her Tudor spirit comes out. 
She was her father’s daughter, and proud of the man she had so 
much reason to hate: “Jf the Council had the same wit that 
the late King my father had,” she said at the time of her pro- 
jected flight abroad, “I should be too late even now to save 
myself.” 

Miss Prescott is, I believe, a novelist, and she has a good 
sense of scene and a just, if not penetrating, appreciation of 
character. Her view of Mary is accurate in its main lines, 
though it leaves out something of the hardness one sees in her 
portraits ; of Elizabeth we are given the merest sketch ; the clue 
to Courtenay is that his nerve had been broken as a lad by his 
long imprisonment and attempted escape from the Tower. But 
what is intolerable is the length at which all these scenes and 
characters are retailed to us ; we do not want whole biographies 
of persons like Courtenay, let alone Sir Peter Carew, in a life of 
Mary. Still less do we want Miss Prescott’s reflections upon 
general history, or her view of the nature of the Reformation. 

It would seem that the subject of Mary Tudor has en attraction 
for women writers today. What is chiefly wrong with this book 
is the time of its appearance ; it is redundant, at a time when 
paper is much needed. The worst thing about it is its sub- 
title. But perhaps that is intended to be ironical. 

A. L. Rowse. 


Fiction 

The Don Flows Home to the Sea. By Mikhail Sholokhov. Trans- 

lated from the Russian by Stephen Garry. (Putnam. gs. 6d.) 
Youth, Love and Adventure. By Piotr Choynowski. Translated 

from the Polish by Kale Zak Skarszewska. (Minerva Publishing 

Co. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Bunting. By Robert Greenwood. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV has the kind of talent that, in these days 
at least, rouses the censor in some readers. Fanaticism and the 
epic view have got us to the place we are in now—.e., the tube- 
shelter for our night’s rest and the papier maché coffin, or the 
rubble-heap, for our eternal—and yet he celebrates virility and 
the blind, brutal, ugly things. Looking about me at London, 
hearing the bombs scream and watching the children trudge 
with their folded blankets at nightfall to such holes in the 
ground as they may know of, I cannot bear with the kind of 
man or dream he writes about. I kave read this book in a 
cellar, with one ear cocked for Molotoff bread-baskets and all 
the rest of our new falling stars—and realising suddenly that 
this is the kind of literature that, good and bad, has been best- 
selling these twenty years, I am sick of us all and our lack of 
ethic, our meandering notion that blood and “dumbness” and 
hair on the chest were “literary ” and therefore to be treated as 


valuable. This literature of violence, simplicity and darkness that 
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pO NEW SHOES NEED 
BREAKING IN? 








Guaranteed waterproot 
K Service shoe. In 
genuine brown dew 
grained hide, leather 
lined throughout. Soft, 
flexible, snug ! Available 
with or without toe-cap. 
K Model Y6297 38/6 


900,000 
PEOPLE SAY “NO” 


900,000 men and women have found that it is easy 
to avoid “ breaking in” by wearing K Plus Fitting 
Shoes. K Shoes fit correctly from the first, clasping | 
the foot with the easy comfort of a chamois glove. 

And as your foot never presses against a K Shoe 
it retains its smart uncreased appearance in wear. 





The reason for the perfect fit of these K Shoes is 
the K Plus Fitting System. The heel-parts are a | 
fitting narrower than the fore-parts (see diagram), 
giving a close fit at the ankle and freedom for the toes. 
And K Plus Fitting Shoes are fitted scientifically 
by the K Shoe Agents’ trained assistants. ~ 

Why not visit your nearest K Agent 
and see and try them for yourself ? 


14 SHOES 


FROM K SHOE AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





For ndon Agents’ addresses telephone Regent 1833; for Provincial Agents 
Dept. 2, K Shoe Factory, Kendal. The New Illustrated Booklet of K 
Autumn Styles for men and women free on request. 
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OF HUMAN SUFFERING 
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claims to offer the 


The Royal 
greatest dividend on funds entrusted to its care. 
Every penny contributed to this worthy institution 
means Hope for another sufferer from the dread 


Cancer Hospital 


disease of Cancer. The return on YOUR investment 
is measured not in figures, but in lightness of 
heart, in the uplifting of a downcast spirit, in the 
restoration of a human soul to the joy of living... 
For those to whom these things mean little, there 
are other forms of National Saving—all of great 
importance in these war-time days. But for those 
to whom the Saving of Human Suffering seems the 
vital National Duty that it is, this appeal assumes the 
shape of a Crusade which cannot be ignored. 

This much is certain: wars between nations never 
endure, but the work of The Royal Cancer Hospital 
must go on so that the terrible yearly total of over 
70,000 deaths be confined and reduced and the 


menace of Cancer swept away from our lives. 
Please send a gift to the Secretary. 





“Hosp pital 


sf 
FULHAM ROAD: LONDON, S.W.3 
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all Europe has lapped up since 1920 onwards has brought us 
indeed a full harvest of its hot and crude manure. 

However, let those who cared for the earlier movements of the 
quiet Don pursue its enormous journey here in this new great 
volume. Mr. Stephen Garry is a good, because an easy, per- 
suasive, translator, and Mikhail Sholokhov is as sentimentally 
Red and correct as his admirers expect him to be; the novel is 
enormous, and its insistence on the dominance of mans physical 
and sentimental parts is as unremitting as if we were still in 
1930, and had not in fact embraced the tragedy we liked to play 
with then. Yet I find it impossible to beiieve that the popula- 
tion of this island, which has so superb!y girded itself at the 
eleventh hour, to destroy the epic, non-intellectual rot which is 
this book’s inspiration, will be able to read it at this time. 
We are sick of the glories of blood and impulse and 
Red and White ; we are disillusioned, to put it mildly, about 
savagery. We know at last—we have taken a long time, and 
may the children forgive us for this, to discover that goodness is a 
rigid, intellectual force, a hard thing to understand and harder 
to apply. Poverty, and physical courage, and virile power, and 
the fluctuations of subjective pity may make a large, readable 
novel—a year ago they may still have made a best seller—but 
now, at bay against the logical climax of power-sentimentality, 
we see with desperate passion the desirability of coid, hard good- 
ness, of the objective thing; and as the bombs whizz we turn 
in disbelief from those frightful sentimentalities, German, Rus- 
sian or whatever, which have brought us to such a violent neces- 
sity of denial. Perhaps all that I mean is that The Don Flows 
Home to the Sea is out of fashion. Does it flow home, indeed? 
Even the weariest river? But Swinburne’s too easy verse is not 
for present quoting. It would sound defeatist, as perhaps these 
observations do. Yet we are not defeatist. To be even as late 
as we are in realising that sentimentality is not merely not 
enough, but a frightful menace to all that is worthy of human 
sentiment, is not defeatist, but a small step forward. Mr. 
Sholokhov’s book seems to me to belong to the immediate past 
and to nothing else 

Mr. Choynowski’s book belongs, much more lightly and harm- 
lessly and with far less allure of talent, to a further past. It is 
the work of a Polish novelist, and it has, in its foolish freedom 
and impudences, a touchingiy pre-1914 flavour. It tells of the 
quite silly adventures of a young Pole of good birth, in the years 
just before the other war, and during that war. It also glorifies 
the doings of a very boring Russian anarchist, the boon com- 
panion and the beau idéal of the Pole, who is the narrator of 
their goings-on. I found this an unattractive but rather quaint 
book 

And I regret to say that Mr. Bunting also made very little 
appeal to me, but it is a first novel, and it has enough fluency 
and pedestrian ease to justify its writer in deciding to be a 
novelist. It is a homely tale of a suburban family; its humours 
and its pathos are all well known, which would be nothing 
against them, obviously, if only their author knew how to isolate, 
and so universalise, their values. However, the book is neat 


and cheerful, and we must be thankful that the blurb-writer got 
by without mentioning Babbitt. 


Kate O’BRIEN 


makes a snack 
for any host 


and Saves Butter, 


Best Bakers Bake HOVIS 
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Shorter Notices 


The Poems of Alice Meynell. 
phrey Milford. 4s.) 





(Oxford University Press: Hum. 


THIs is a welcome addition to the Oxford Editions of Standarg 
Authors. It is illustrated with a charming drawing by Adrian 
Stokes of Alice Meynell in 1879: not the rather overpowering 
prophetess of the later portraits, but a dark young girl with 
pointed, sad, exciting features, a hat cocked rather pathetically 
on one side, and a bold ear. Mrs. Meynell’s reputation has 
swung from exaggerated heights to exaggerated depths. The 
author of the tiresome “ Shepherdess” was also the author at 
the very end of her career of the magnificently sombre lines op 
De Quincey, “ Everlasting Farewells.” 


The Testament of Immortality. An Anthology selected by N. G 
(Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


“ 


THIS very personal anthology was compiled by the “ author” 
in an attempt to find some consolation after the death of an 
only son. Mr. T. S. Eliot writes in a short preface: “ the author's 
feeling, gives the collection a unity and strength such that it 
might well serve a similar purpose for others.” Robert Ingersoll 
and St. Francis de Sales, Dadu and De Quincey—literary taste 
has hardly entered at all into the compilation. Aesthetic judge- 
ment and genuine grief do not go together. But between the first 
quotation—from Dean Inge, and the last, “ Abide with Me ”~— 
the sympathetic reader will find himself sharing the compiler’s 
broken sensations of despair, resignation, hope. As Mr. Eliot 
remarks, there are passages here that “appear with a dignity 
which would probably have escaped us if we had come upon them 
in any other mood than that of anthologist.” 


Apostle of Charity. By Theodore Maynard. (Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 


THE life of St. Vincent de Paul is well documented and un- 
dramatic, except for a rather mysterious period as a siave in 
Tunis. Mr. Maynard, apart from a few personal eccentricities, 
tells the story of this simple and practical saint with admirable 
clarity. He was a man who grew unsensationally into sanctity, 
hindered as much as helped by the pious women who sur- 
rounded him. He lived at a time as brutal and apparently as 
hopeless as our own, and his biography reads appositelv today 
“The patient persistence with which he went forward in the 
gathering gloom is perhaps the highest mark of his heroic 
sanctity. Because of the crumbling world, he trusted in 
God.” 


What's All This? By Robert Blatchford. (Routledge. 7s. 6d 


Mr. BLATCHFORD will be ninety next year, but the introduction 
to this anthology of his own writings displays all the optimism 
and the literary skill that two generations of readers have admired 
since Merrie England made him famous. He repudiates Mr 
Tillett’s suggestion that the Labour movement in which they 
were pioneers has failed; he reminds his old friend that we 
have “a happier, cleaner, saner England” than the England of 
1890. Mr. Blatchford, as this book shows us, has never been 
a Socialist in the Marxian sense, but rather a social reformer 
who has drawn attention to the specific evils of poverty and mal- 
administration and sought to get them removed. His command 
of simple and direct English and his humour made the Clarton 
a political force while it lasted, and it is pleasant to find some 
typical Clarion articles reprinted here. The author’s versatility 
is illustrated in the sketches of army life, travel pieces, short 
stories and literary papers which make up an entertaining volume. 
The final article on the Englishman’s love of England is a good 
message for these war days. é 

(Cassell. 1s.) 


The Squire of Walton Hall. By Philip Gosse. 


CHARLES WATERTON’S century-old book of South American travel 
is probably little read today. But the eccentric author is not 
forgotten, and Mr. Gosse’s painstaking memoir of him will 
interest many people. A wealthy Yorkshire squire who did not 
hunt, or shoot, or entertain, was, of course, an oddity, but 
Waterton was an extreme ascetic and an adept even in old age 
at athletic exercises such as tree-climbing. A passionate lover of 
birds, he was no scientist: a great traveller, he added little or 
nothing to what was known of the Orinoco basin, whose forests 
he described. One feels that with his exceptional opportunities he 
might have made more of his life. Yet Waterton was obviously 
well satisfied with his own achievements, and took as an insult 
any suggestion that his knowledge of animals was incomplete 
Mr. Gosse quotes freely from Waterton’s books and ietters, and 
does not fail to give among the illustrations the “ Nondescript” 
—a monkey’s head so manipulated in the stuffing as to !ook like 
a man—with which Waterton delighted to puzzle or shock his 
readers and friends. 
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= All of them middle-class people—are being cared 
for by The British Home and Hospital for Incur- 

G ables, Streatham. Many of them are now in our 


Home at Streatham, 300 others able to be with 


friends or relatives are provided with SCOTLAND'S OLDEST 
rs PENSIONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


transacts all é classes 


cll All are largely dependent on us for help and the of insurance including 

ste ities of life. War-tim ditions h ° 

ge- —_— ag a Canw:” oo FIRE + LIFE 

_ PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND 

am Appea! for Help | ALL ILLNESS 

10t > 

ity Donations, subscriptions, and legacies will never EMPLOYERS LIABILITY 

em be more welcome than to-day, and will be BURGLARY - MOTOR: MARINE 
en ree AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


: BRITISH HOME AND| CALEDONIAN 
“| |HOSPITALforINCURABLES| INSURANCE COMPANY 


sle manip gg Ett Head Office: St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Po ee: Gee LONDON -GLASGOW : BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER 
Streatham, London, $.W.16 AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GY’ BRITAIN 




















i AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS! 





yn 
"4 In other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb | 5 
r any part of the profits, or any obligations except to its assured | MAN S 
y members. The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a 
ve Company. It is one of the largest and most successful British | ” 
of Mutual Life Offices. Funds over £26,000,000, all belonging to BOOK 
“ the policyholders. 
l- Economical Management. Favourable Bonuses. | 
id : 
. Every form of life assurance, including The Bible 
: — 
“ CHILD'S OPTIONAL POLICY with | Society s 
t Educational Option Popular 
4 DEATH DUTY POLICY. | Report 

LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,500 | 

WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION for By 

| 


ages up to 50. JOHN A PATTEN 
Assurance sy MONTHLY PAYMENTS of | % 
| as little as 10/-. 


Send for “ Concise Catalogue of Life Assurances Possibilities ” 


A story to lift up the heart ! 
giving all necessary information. 
, Price 6d. (Post Free 8d.) 


r 
7 UNITED KINGDO M | Order through your Bookseller or direct from the 


| PROVIDENT INSTITUTION || BRITISH & FOREIGN 
: PROVIDENT INSTITUTION BIBLE SOCIETY 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn. bt., Chairman and Managing Director. } 146 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4 
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I Married Adventure. Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d.) 

At the age of seven Osa met Martin (the familiarity may be 
forgiven, for this autobiography is nothing if not familiar): he 
took her photograph for ten cents in a studio in Kansas. It 
was the right opening to a career of many photographs—photo- 
graphs in the South Seas, in Borneo, in “ darkest Africa,” Osa 
in Hawaiian costume, Osa on a “cannibal beach” (with five 
trunks and some boxes), Osa with native chiefs, Osa on her 
houseboat home in Borneo, Osa and a tame zebra, Osa’s bedroom, 
Osa’s motor-car. The narrative of these two happy travelogue 
lives is naive and disarming: the outermost fringe of savagery was 
never penetrated. Adventure was. domesticated—and photo- 
graphed. “Lion in a familiar pose” is one caption. 


By Mrs. Martin Johnson. 


The Storm Breaks. By Frederick T. Birchall. (Hale. 12s. 6d. 
“For the last eight years,” Mr. Birchall writes, “I have had a 
front seat at the greatest show in history.” ‘Those front seats 
must have been uncomfortably packed. We have had Mr. 
Duranty, Mr. Sheean, Mr. Gunther, Mr. Farson, Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Reynolds, to name only a few of the journalists who have 
written books about Europe. Today they have been elbowed 
out by their readers: in the streets of London the common man 
is present at a greater show. Mr. Birchall’s record of all the 
usual things—Reichstag fire, Austrian invasion, Sudetenland— 
seems an old tale which hardly deserves retelling: mew facts 
seldom come to light at Press conferences and reporters’ tables, 
and Mr. Birchall’s style suggests that American journalism (he 
was chief correspondent of the New York Times and a Pulitzer 
prizewinner) is not so snappy as we believed. Revelations come 
like thunderbolts and countries fall like ripe plums. 


Animal, Vegetable and South Kensington. 
by Nicolas Bentley. (Methuen. §s.) 


A book of drawings 


HuGe girls with hockey sticks, retired generals with voices, 
elderly ladies with astonishing hats and bits of fur—perhaps 
South Kensington predominates. This is a magnificent book: 
if you want to see the long expanse of the Cromwell Road, 
the world of the retired, the ugly and the wealthy, the world 
of extraordinary eccentricities where almost anything may happen 
between the pillar-box and the teashop, with new eyes, buy 
Mr. Bentley’s book of drawings. Perhaps that retired Civil 
Servant over there with poached, secretive eyes is really seeing 
a magic carpet; perhaps, if we wait long enough, that extra- 
ordinary hat will really lay an egg 
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NNes, Henprrson & Co. Lrp., Victoria Muis, HAwick, SCOTLAND, AND A 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

STocK markets are better. That is the outstanding fact in the 
City. This time the rise has embraced not merely gilt-edged 
and kindred stocks but a wide selection of industrial ordinary 
shares. All sorts of explanations are being offered for the 
sudden recovery in equities. One popular theory is that the 
technical position of markets has brought about a rise which 
was overdue but this is surely very superficial reasoning. One 
must first ask: Why is the technical position so strong? The 
answer is that potential sellers are holding off because they 
have decided to remain invested. In this decision there is an 
element of resignation mixed with patriotism and, in the vast 
majority of cases, a conviction that a policy of holding on and 
seeing things through is not merely patriotic but good 
business. 

When one asks why demand, playing on this strong tech- 
nical position, has suddenly brought a rise in equity prices, | 
think one must seek the answer in the Government’s changed 
attitude towards property damage. All the familiar handicaps 
on equity prospects—the 1oo per cent. E.P.T., price controls. 
restrictions on consumption—remain but this one great im- 
ponderable—the risk of uninsured damage to property and 
plant—is to be removed. This, I think, explains why buyers 
have at last been willing to come forward and support industrial 
equities at the low prices to which they had fallen. There is 
no reason why equities should not continue their recovery side 
by side with gilt-edged unless and until confidence is impaired 
by news from the war front. 


LEVER ORDINARY DIVIDEND PROSPECT 


A moderate but by no means unjustified improvement is 
taking place in the {1 ordinary shares of Lever Bros. and Uni- 
lever now that the dividend position has been clarified by the 
board. Under its dividend equalisation agreement with the 
Dutch company the English concern might have been expected 
to fare badly when events took a nasty turn on the Continent, 
but happily this is not the case. While the effective authori- 
ties in Holland are not paying any further preference dividend 
or ordinary final dividend for 1939 on the capital of the Dutch 
company, this understandable decision will not disturb the 
payments to shareholders in the British concern. 

The board point out, with good reason, that the actual profits 
of the Dutch company weuld have covered satisfactory divi- 
dend paymcnts nor must it be overlooked that in May a sum 
of £800,000 was earmarked ut of last year’s earnings for the 
benefit of ordinary shareholders in the Dutch concern after 
the war. As for the prior claim of the Dutch preference 
holders, the board intimate that failure to pay the preference 
dividend is due solely to enemy action and not to lack of funds 
which alone could establish a valid claim to rank in front of 
the ordinary shareholders of the British company. At 24s. 
Lever Bros. and Unilever £1 ordinaries yield over 8 per cent. 
on the 10 per cent. dividend paid for 1939. There should be 
scope for a further rise. 

RUMANIAN DEBITS AND CREDITS 

In view of the imminence of the rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations with Rumania steps have already been taken to immo- 
bolise Rumanian assets in this country. Unfortunately, the 
total of such assets available is not very large. The chief item 
is about £3,000,000 of gold held at the Bank of England for the 
National Bank of Rumania. A little time ago the authorities 
here received instructions to ship this metal to New York. Very 
wisely they refused to act and the gold will now be blocked 
along with eny other sterling balances. On the other side of 
the account the very considerable investments we hold in 
Rumania have, of course, became practically worthless. There 
are bonds outstanding in London to the amount of {16,500,000 
now valued very nominally in the market at £600,000. In 
addition, our trade investments, of which the interests in the 
oil industry are by far the largest, are now in enemy hands. 





WAR TIME SERVICES 


for duration, offered by Firm established in West End, to 

companies, societies and individuals having to restrict, close 

down or move from London: particularly company secretarial, 

investment and property management, accountancy, records, 
income tax, etc. Write Box 7849. 
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The Commander 
commandeers it... 


Whatever happens the Com- 
mander is determined to safe- 
guard his soothing, cooling, 
morning shave with Vinolia. 
The blockade may be tight- 
ened and minefields extended 
but a regular supply of VINOLIA must always be 
maintained. The smoothness of the Commander’s 
chin proves once again that Vinolia rules the shaves. 


Vi Ni 0 LIA For Shaving 


sticks 1/-, ody 6d. REFILLS rod, 7}d. ECONOMY CAKE 3d. 
¥% In Bakelite Drainer Case. Prices apply in U.K. only. 


TULLE LLLP 





CREAM 1/6, I/-. 
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Vita Weat 


PEEK FREANS CRISPBREAD 





Cartons 1'6 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. « Makers of Famous Biscuits 











THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 


Reserve Fund - - - - » 142,150,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 








H. KANO, London Manager. 











YOU CAN SLEEP 
at the 


GRAND HOTEL, TORQUAY 


for the drone of the Aero Engine is rare and sirens 
And by day you can relax 
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SHAVE Your $* 


Thrice the morn-alarm has shrilled 
Thrice and once a wife complained . . 
Conscience cries, *Tis time, ’tis time | 


Round about the bathroom go 

In the silver’d mirror show 

Chin that only yestermorn 

Close and carefully was shorn 

Fearsome bristles now has got 

‘To mow them is thy cursed lot. 
Double! Double! Shave your stubble 
P.D.’s Cream will save you trouble! 

Heirloom of ancestral ape, 

Hermit’s refuge in escape, 

Badge of sage and artist’s joy, 

Urchin’s joke and stripling’s toy, 

Symbol of patricians haughty, 

Bluebeard’s fame and Van Dyck’s forte, 

For a growth of powerful trouble 

Nothing beats the morning stubble. 
Double! Double! Shave your stubble 
P.D.’s Cream will save you trouble! 

@ Suppose you try Parke-Davis Shaving Cream? Youll face shaving with 
a smile when you get to know its rich creamy lather and the wonderful 


shaves it gives. Chemists sell large 15. 6d. tubes. 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 


President: THe Most HON, THe MARQUESS OF EXETER, K.G., C.M.G., A.D.C, 
D.P.M, 








Medical Superiniendent: Tuomas Ter . %M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., 

This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres ot park and pleasure. 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 


in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HOUSE 

Hospital in detached grounds with a _ separate 
be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is, 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, 
Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental 
Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department 
for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. Psychotherapeutic 


This is a Reception 


entrance, to which patients can 


treatment is employed when indicated. 
MOULTON PARK 
Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch _establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. ilk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, zardens 
a feature of this 


and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is_ i 
Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying themselves in 
fruit growing. 


even more infrequent. | farming, gardening, and 
and enjoy grand air, scenery and sunshine from ou BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL 
. : € T , 5 ; | The seaside house of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated in a 
grandstand position overlooking | Por Bay. The re a Park of 330 acres, at Lianfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
no better accommodation or cuisine in lorquay for Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
y > > a the boundary Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
AUTUMN Or WINTER RESID | E or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
‘ . | on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park 
than at this five star Hotel, where every provision | 
. - . > . . ‘ ale “ve » At all the branche of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
has been made for comfort and safety eves te the and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), croquet 
extent of a scientifically designed and comfortably | grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. — Ladies and gentlemen have 
. n ° x their ywwn gardens, and facilities are provided for 1andicratts, suc as 
equipped Air-Raid Shelter, should such an unlikely pee a a — 
contingency arise. Write now for details of accom- For ter und further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
3 : . 4 | tT 9934 (Telephone No 356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
modation still available. Telephone : Torquay 220%. oye a oe 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 85 ACROSS 7. They are exchanged on separ. 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 1. A frail coin reminted in 8 ation (9). 


correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 


America (10). 


. A snake on rather than in th 


grass (2 words), (5, 5). 


“THE 
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marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on “ ” ; ; 
Tre. = Poms = will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions 6. a ask ta said the bird 9. Fret (6). 
shou e on the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published ae a , Cipli 
in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, otherw ise 10. Nothing sinister about a suit- 14. Mr. Kipling thought them 
they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) able employee (2 words) fools evidently (to). 
(5, 4) 16. Describing something which 
11. Sapper in bed (5). er has not, as it were 
12. An English Arab (6). 7 Soe (9). 
13. More crude (7) 19. These people are not thes 
2 a bes people at home (6) — 
15. Turned the corner (7). I : magge sg 
17. But he probably says less 20. Ne to go with brimstone No ; 
than anybody in the assembly \7). b 
he presides over (7). 21. One of a plagued house (7), —_— 
18. The politician keeps the firm 22 French city which has ap 
from the Act (7) English river flowing round jt 
21. It lacks body (7). ‘ M7 a se . 
23. High-brow, some call it (7). 25- Phe postscript turning up js LEAI 
24. “Oh laugh or mourn with about a Kipling character (5 
me, the rueful jest, A cas- 26 A_ pedestrian achievement? Ame 
socked huntsman, and a 4). ; 
fiddling —~" (Cowper) (6). SOLUTION TO A SF 
27. Raider city (5). CROSSWORD N 
27. \ ) Ss NO. 8 
28. I end clean from a flowe1 (9). : : 4 MID] 
29. People take it with spirit (4). SPELL Bou Nd ms ce | The 
30. It has a very softening influ- An NEBwe Ac TH 
ence (2 words) (7, 3) Ee PSER VIC ec. ag The 
are R (McMrM... (les Back 
DOWN ' JAISSE Ss MeN TENY fe Kins 
1. This is even more obstructive | effec A BOA. Boer ing 
than a bottle-neck (4). lCAMEMBE R TEC anal Fran 
2. “The that never was on la Rc BY: si: ho® a The 
sea or land, The consecration Die MH Lic K HEAD 
and the poet’s dream” E Ric Bic iB ART 
Wordsworth) (5). OReeEnti AL a 
3. He does not necessarily take Hon. o@.g CINI 
a large hat (7). AlUIMMA'R TIN DAE 
Set about in the road (7). Many. ¢ MT: Biciis i POE 
LIS ITIE RHioO oD) 


we 


Tin disc reshaped (7). Bis Ms me 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


——— 


The winner of Crossword No. 84 is Miss E. McElfatrick, 
Ruyton, Alderley Edge, CheShire. 













































YEAL Shetland Knitwear.—Pullovers and Cardi- 
\ gans; all colours including Khaki, Navy and Air b = om oe 
Force Blue. Shawls, Rugs, Tweeds, etc. Ree ee r * ~ ] 
wool for bedspreads.—Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 
PURELY PERSONAL pci scrlinbitn sctaronctc ines th sistas te Mabee soe es ea = y) [ 
de ITING ofall descriptions including French, : 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. Recommended by impo1 
YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet— ad A€ recei\ 
W REGENT INSTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8. a} ey ay specu 
— — = = — a —— ——— ot 
HE lips of the Secret Service are ‘ B wEeTe : 
- LANKETS urgently required for poor chil- Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol. II or ol 
sealed. To anata them proffer a 300 dren in cold, damp shelters with winter nights Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd ao 190 peas. “ae 
full-sized King Six Cigar. No smoker approaching. Dwellings badly bombed. Please spare Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. Pétais 
can resist their fine mellow flavour. a blanket for our brave little Londoners, or send price. Ist Editi ; Ns "ea 7 
Bk anal oh at Saeeseniade, ~ 7 oe a Vion 8 ition. 112 pages. 1/6 each, (Post free.) move 
—REvp. . M._ WILLIAMs, Saints Vicarage, $1 Requests for advice or orders for copies should 2 
1 ytherton Road, N.19. a be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at the decid 
7 — - — Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. . 
EDUCATIONAL = ———— incluc 
. - — ——_____—_ —_— os eg Devon. ROSEMULLION prope 
TS 3 7 JE ‘Ss z . st-cl. hotel of distinction in a remarkably * 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. congenial climate Good food und personal service. —it 
or RCON SCHOLARSHIP TESTS.—Junior and Senior school COBHAM surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL. (U 
PERSONAL r9th—22nd May, 1941. Age limits under 14 and over A country Hotel near Town. Electric train service (Und 
on POOR FAMILY IN DISTRESS. Fatt ree 8 on September 30th, 1941. § scholarships offered of 18 acres of grounds. Terms £4 4s. 0d. to £7 7s. Od ships 
2 “AL ‘ : : =99. ather has values up to 100 guineas, £75, £60, £30, £30. ) " mean ma r . 
A been seriously ill for two years. 4 children at ee ae wah. e 47s » A & J. nell ee song sag QUEEN s. ROTEL Safe sunny and will 1 
home, 3 very delicate. Savings exhausted. HELP - : . eS . 4) af se we yg em ag ~ Mo = Bay An hotel of 
. rryw KN : . “ee” ‘LUB LEADER. Gateshead Council of Social Ser- quiet comfor 100 bedrooms and lift From 4 gns. ate 
URGENTLY NEEDED.—(Case 183), Appeal “S ( : . —— —— . = peten 
Distaesssp GENTLEFOLKS AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook vice requires immediately for B.B.C. House SHAFTESBURY Dorset. COOMBE HS OTE . P 
roa 6. . — » 7 Sees (Community Centre) an Assistant Organiser (man), OW wage ow ey ghee try = gg 8 consi 
ee = mainly for Youth Work, also part-time administration 50 acres parkland, lovely gdn., 700 feet. Excellent ct a h 
»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, and adult services. Salary £250 p.a. Applications with — ~ the g 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists not more than three testimonials (copies) should reach TUNBRIDGE WELLS SPA HOTEL And here is . 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS the DrrECTOR OF THE TYNESIDE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL a ting a Gene Se OS Saree ab eapreres some 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield 10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, §/-. Service, 17 Ellison Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, not later DRE Ges Cons é 
YABIAN LECTURE: S lav O 6 a than Oct. 23rd. ee ee ee - exags 
i d 4: Saturday Oct. 26th :2.15 p.m, . — a aaa . : = ep 
’ Prof. W. M. MACMILLAN on HE HE/ ASTERSHIP , HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSE radic 
I DOM FOR COLONIAL PEOPLES | HE HEADMASTERSHIP of Denstone College, 
REEDOM COLC ee ‘ -ES which is the Senior school in the Midland Divi- | ——— —$—_—_—- — - wort! 





CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Tickets 1 6, 2 6, 3/6 (reduction on course of 3 
AT DOOR or from Fabian Society, 

11 DartmMourH Sr., S.W.1. (WHI 3077) 


ELP our Exports to America. Wanted old large 
books with coloured plates of flowers and birds, 
views and costumes, libraries and collections of books 


sion, Woodard Schools, will be Vacant in March, 1941. 
Particulars of the appointment can be obtained from 
Tue Provost, Flex House, Hadnall, Salop. 


QYEFRESH YOURSELF in English country. 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 Regent 
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on other subjects, and individual volumes of value.— Street, W.1. const 
RAPHAEL KING LtD., 28 Museum St., London, W.C.1, fn = Com 
N joys that make one’s soul expand Cc 
TOM LONG Tobacco takes a hand. : the ] 
“y IG-SAW PUZZLES ON HIRE. Apply, Secretary, CADEMY CI ey —— more 
J 2 Kenwyn House, Barnstaple, Devon. z A Oxford St. Ger. pa MA by tl 
ITERARY Typewriting promptly executed. MSS, The Sensational French Film 
Id 1s., carbon copy 3d., 1,000 words. Muss N, é _ Stefan Zweig’s defer 
McFar.ane (C), 22 Copse Avenue, W. Wickham, Kent AMOK ” (Adults only London) , 
incre 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA NOLcAgs oe 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) E THERE iS \ PLACE TH con} 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. ' | PLACE TH Aion 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. ° _ 
Paid up Capital , ee £4, 0 4 . - 1 Ao oe mo 
Reserve Fund wets F — £ 2,475,000 \ o —e* P . 4 . 
Currency Reserve ‘ o exe , ° £2, ) | oe = A = Or tu 
teserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4, 000 N flesh Ls =) _ \ ar 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New ra —~ c tauy 
Zealand issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also E THERE = A Pr & wel P 
‘ircular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques : lable all parts of the world. _ 
ee oe Se ee eee Sa oe pe | E THERE IS@8 Barer PLACE TH 9 
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